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Tue great Earl did not often, of 
late years, go abroad alone; he 
was usually to be seen with his 
well-gloved hand in the arm of 
the faithful Corry. But some- 
times whim, and sometimes exi+ 
gencies of affairs, sent him out by 
himself. On one occasion, to- 
wards the close of his administra- 
tion, when ‘ perils did abound as 
thick as thought could make ’em,’ 
he found it necessary to be whirl- 
ed with all possible speed to Hat- 
field, where Lord Salisbury was 
confined by illness. By some 
miscalculation he reached the 
Great Northern Station at King’s 
Cross a good half-hour before the 
departure of the train. He was 
not the man to fret or fume over 
this. He lit a cigar, and whiled 
away the time on the bare windy 
platform, taking a peep at the 
bookstall of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and at the many little 
industries around, from acquaint- 
ance with which recognisable per- 
sons are usually debarred. The 
sharp boy in charge of the weigh- 
ing-machine cried in a clear voice, 
which echoed through the station, 
‘Try your weight, sir !’ and offered 
him a box of lights. He locked 
at the boy and the chair; but he 
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was not to be tempted even by a 
sharp boy to do more. As the 
half-hour decreased to a quarter, 
railway porters and passengers be- 
gan to appear on the platform, 
among whom there could not fail 
to be some who would recognise 
his lordship. First one and then 
another person was arrested, in 
the anxious pursuit of luggage or 
the leisurely purchase ofan evening 
paper (first edition), and made to 
turn and look again at the strik- 
ing face which Punch and photo- 
graphy had made familiar to all. 
Of course the whisper went round, 
and in less than a minute, when 
he returned along the platform, 
there were a hundred eyes levelled 
at him by men who, of course, 
held respectfully aloof, and seemed 
as he passed to be intent on the 
title of their newspapers or on 
the flagstones beneath his feet. 
He encountered a curious earnest 
look here and there, which gave 
him warning that he was being 
discovered. Soon there was not 
a creature on two legs in the sta- 
tion but knew that Lord Beacons- 
field was on the platform, and the 
gathering eyes became an embar- 
rassment. ‘A play-actor or a 
preacher,’ as he said once, ‘soon 
gets used, no doubt, to having a 
thousand pairs of strange eyes 
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fixed on him; but an ordinary 
personage never feels so uncom- 
fortably naked and unsheltered 
as when, by some accident, he 
stands the silent centre of a silent 
crowd of eyes before and behind.’ 

He took his ticket, and went 
to take his seat (it being yet eight 
or ten minutes till the time of the 
departure of the train). He was 
stepping into the carriage, when 
his walking-stick slipped from his 
hand and fell through between 
the foot-board and the platform. 
Instantly a man who was standing 
by—a workman of some sort con- 
nected with the railway—jumped 
down, crept under, and returned 
with the stick, which he handed 
to the great man with his cap off 
and with a very creditable obeis- 
ance. His lordship looked at him. 

‘And have you,’ said he, ‘ my 
good man, risked your life to 
oblige me? You deserve, sir’— 
putting his hand in his pocket— 
‘you deserve’—drawing it out and 
glancing at the coin—‘ the Vic- 
toria Cross ;’ saying which he put 
into the man’s hand a florin. 

Let any one look at the reverse 
of the coin and he will appreciate 
the mot. 


II. 


Conceive the overflowing pride 
and exultation of that poor man 
as he turned away among ‘ mates’ 


and spectators! His eyes were 
filled with a curious kind of 
delight, which tingled out at his 
hard finger-tips and set his tongue 
a-wagging. He had to repeat 
again and again what the great 
man had said. 

‘Ah, now, he’s a smart un, 
ain’t he? “ Risked your life,” 
says he, dry, satirical-like. But, 
bless you, I knowed the train 
warn’t a-going to move just then. 
Ah, and so did he. He’s a sharp 
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un, he is. “ You deserves the Vic- 
toriar Cross,” says he, and gimme 
this. Ha, ha!’ 

The cross on the coin was 
pointed out to him; and ‘You 
must bore a hole in it, and put it 
round your neck,’ said someone. 

‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘ yes, I'll bore a 
considerable hole in it by supper- 
time, see if I don’t ! 

The train passed snorting out 
of the station. The man with 
the florin beckoned to two or 
three of his friends, and they 
hurried away to have a convivial 
glass. Arrived at the bar, he 
looked at his florin and at his 
friends; no, he thought, he 
would not change the precious 
coin yet. 

‘You'll stand treat, won't ye? 
said he to one of the friends. ‘ I’m 
fain not to break into it just 
yet. Then, turning to a group 
of strangers in the place, he 
laughed and exulted. ‘See that,’ 
said he; ‘Lord Beaconsfield 
gimme ’t with his own hands 
in there on the platform.’ They 
were, of course, interested; and 
he recounted the story, ending 
with, ‘“ You deserves the Victoriar 
Cross,” says he, and gi’mme this. 
D’ye see? Ha, ha!’ and tracing 
with his finger the semblance of 
a cross on the coin. 

His mates, having drunk their 
liquor, slipped away back to their 
work, and left him talking. His 
new friends invited him to drink, 
and he drank. Then he wandered 
out with them, with his hand in 
his pocket and the florin itching 
in his hand, quite oblivious of 
his work. He came upon some 
waiting cabmen, and stopped to 
let his exultation and his story 
overflow upon them. They were 
a little sceptical in look and tone, 
as their vocation inclines them to 
be towards other men’s stories, 
and he turned away somewhat 
offended. 
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He on into the street, 
and stood on the kerbstone. He 
looked on the many passers-by 
much as a new convert to revival- 
ism might; they were ignorant 
of him and of the marvellous 
story he had to tell. But, like 
the religious convert, he was so 
full of his story he was impelled 
for relief to talk about it. The 
nearest and most likely person to 
listen was the crossing-sweeper. 
He went to him and told him, 
speaking pretty loud in the hope 
of catching the ear of some idle 
passer-by. But it was all ex- 
pended on the crossing-sweeper 
and his broom; and, after all, 
the poor man heard him grudg- 
ingly (why had it not been hjs 
luck to get a florin’), and he who 
deserved the Victoria Cross turned 
away discontented. 

He must tell his story—and 
spend his florin—yet, and he 
paused just a moment—would it 


not be pleasant to have the coin to 


show? But his story must be 
told, therefore an audience must 
be found. Fit audience, he 
guessed, could only be found in 
a public-house bar; and he crossed 
the road and ‘entered the wide 
easy door of the Railway Arms. 
He called for a glass and threw 
down the florin. 

‘That there half-dollar,’ said 
he, ‘has just come out of the 
pocket of his lordship the Earl of 
Beaconsfield.’ 

‘No! exclaimed the landlord, 
turning it over in his hand. ‘ You 
don’t say so!’ So the story was 
told again to the admiring land- 
lord, the landlord’s wife, and the 
barmaid. 

‘He is a’smart chap, now, ain’t 
he? 

‘That he is. And can’t he 
give it ’em in Parlyment!’ said 
the landlord. ‘ But look here, if 
I was you, I'd keep that florin 
for a keepsake. If you haven't 
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any other money, I'll treat you to 
that glass.’ 

The man thanked him, and en- 
couraged himself in the spirit of 
the poet’s words, ‘ Fit audience let 
me find, though few.’ 

Presently others entered the 
bar, and he turned himself about 
to fresh efforts of drinking and 
story-telling (which are not neces- 
sarily allied). 

By and by he went to another 
tavern. He found it an agreeable 
occupation, drinking at the ex- 
pense of others and telling a tale 
to his own credit and glorification. 
But here he was tempted, per- 
haps by that foolish spirit of beer 
he had imbibed, to make an addi- 
tion to his story, which threw 
discredit on the whole. He con- 
cluded thus : 

**“Can I, my good man, do 
anything for you?” His lordship 
says that, as he’s a-stepping into 
the train. “ Ifye ever want any- 
thing,” says he, “ call at the House 
of Lords.” ’ 

‘Downing-street, you mean,’ 
said a listener, with a wink aside. 

‘I mean Downing-street,’ said 
he, accepting the correction. 

He was now rather fuddled and 
unsteady. He wandered out of 
that tavern, paused outside to 
repeat his story with its new end- 
ing to a few loafers, and then 
wandered on to another. He 
drank and talked till his speech 
became slow and thick, and his 
brain saturated with alcoholic 
fumes. What with the preposter- 
ous conclusion of his story and 
his tipsiness, no one now believed 
him, in spite of the florin which 
he still held in his damp hand. 
Was it not possible for any one 
who had a florin to trump up 
such a story? He was not yet so 
stupid and blind with liquor but 
that he could understand the 
winks and shrugs and smiles. He 
became wroth that his wonderful 
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tale should be doubted; he had 
talked himself into a belief even 
of the truth of the addendum. 
His cups, too, made him quarrel- 
some. 

‘Say I’m a liar !’ he exclaimed, 
stung by a peculiarly irritating 
wink. ‘I could take you to my 
mates that was there at the time, 
and here’s the very identical half- 
dollar. Now!’ 

In such company, from words 
like these, the transition is very 
easy and quick to blows. There 
was a ‘row,’ which after a little 
(though not too soon) attracted 
the police, and the man with the 
florin was locked up. 


IIT. 


Next morning he was led be- 
tween two policemen into the 
dock before the magistrate. In 
extenuation of his offence (‘drunk 
and disorderly’) he told his story, 
still sticking to his added conclu- 
sion, ‘And his lordship bid me 
come to him if ever I wanted any- 
thing or was in trouble. ‘‘ Come 
to my ’ouse,” says he, “in Down- 
ing-street.” I forget what num- 
ber he said. He told me the 
number, but I forget it.’ 

The magistrate laughed, the 
clerk laughed, the policemen put 
up their hands and laughed, and 
the idle dirty men and women at 
the back of the court laughed at 
this barefaced fib. 

* How can you,’ said the magis- 
trate, recovering his composure 
and his dignity, ‘tell me such an 
outrageous story ?’ 

‘S’elp me, your worship—’ 

‘Be silent, sir; I’ve heard 
enough.’ The magistrate consulted 
a moment with the clerk. Then 
he asked, ‘ What did you tell me 
your occupation was ?’ 

‘Platelayer, your worship.’ 
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‘ Have you any money? 

‘Only the florin his lordship 
gimme, your worship,’ at which 
there was another laugh. 

‘Now if I discharge you, will 
you promise to return to your 
work and not quarrel again over 
this very ridiculous story ? 

‘Well, I will, your worship.’ 
It was a reserved kind of assent, 
which plainly meant, ‘ My story is 
true all the same.’ 

On leaving the court a wag 
stepped up behind him, and said, 
‘ Lord Beaconsfield’s compliments, 
and he hopes you'll go down to 
tea.” He turned and glared on 
the man, but a policeman pushed 
him into the street, and he walked 
away. 

He returned to his place of 
work, but there was no work for 
him. He received the wages due 
to him, and he was discharged. 
He went home in doleful mood to 
his mother. She was, of course, 
full of reproaches, but she fully 
atoned for them by believing his 
story, even toits conclusion. Her 
belief in it, confirmed his own, and 
her urgency made him at once 
put into effect his intention of 
seeking Lord Beaconsfield in 
Westminster, and reminding him 
of a promise he had never made. 

The House of Lords rose early, 
according to its ‘ healthy, wealthy, 
and wise’ custom. The Premier 
walked out to his brougham to 
drive home to dinner. Besides 
footmen and other flunkeys, there 
was on the pavement a man in 
fustian who got somewhat in the 
way, and took off his cap and 
bowed. Perhaps there was some- 
thing in the flourish of the cap 
and in the bow that reminded 
his lordship of the incident at 
the station. When about to step 
off the pavement he turned and 
looked at the fellow, who in- 
stantly made a flourish forward. 

‘Thank you, my man,’ said my 
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lord ; ‘I’m not going to drop my 
stick to-day.’ 

‘Three cheers for his lordship ! 
cried the ecstatic fustian, waving 
his cap. 

From that day the man haunted 
Downing-street and the House of 
Lords like a Spring-heeled Jack, 
in spite of the utmost efforts of 
Policemen X, Y, and Z. He 
would astonish the assiduous 
sparrows and the solemn menials 
of the official street by shouting 
‘ Hooray ! if the Earl paused to 
blow his nose in getting in and 
out of his carriage. If the dis- 
tinguished visage happened to 
appear at a window there would 
be a demand of ‘ Three cheers for 
Lord Beaconsfield ! to which there 
would be nobody to respond bit 
@ passing butcher-boy or cat’s- 
meat man. 

Such persistent homage deserved 
areward. It would seem that 
the Earl was loth to cause the 
man to be prosecuted in a police- 
court, but yet it was necessary 
that he should cease spending his 
days in .shouting ‘ Hooray!’ at 
inopportune moments. My lord 
hit upon an astute expedient. One 
day he ordered the man to be 
called in. Though, said he, it 
was very agreeable to receive 
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such attentions from an enlighten- 
ed and patriotic citizen— 

‘Hooray ! the man had it in 
his mouth to shout. 

— Yet, ‘ How is it you are not 
about your business ? 

‘Business? I ain’t got none, 
your lordship ; I’m a platelayer ; 
I'm on the line.’ 

‘Ah, instead of being on the 
line, how would you like to be in 
the line? I told you once you 
deserved the Victoria Cross. 
Well, go and get what you de- 
serve.’ 

‘ Where, your lordship ? 

‘ In the Line.’ 

The man looked mystified, but 
he answered, ‘I'll do anything for 
your lordship.’ 

‘I knew you would. My ser- 
vant will go with you and see you 
do it.’ 

The servant conducted the man 
into King-street, happy in the 
possession of another of his lord- 
ship’s florins, to which was soon 
added by a jolly sergeant the 
Queen’s shilling. Of this transac- 
tion the man did not for a little 
understand the significance, he 
was so occupied in telling the 
sergeant his story. When he did 
understand it he was crestfallen 
and silent. J. ML, C. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MR. SNOW’S DIFFIVULTY. 


TWELVE months had not wrought 
any perceptible difference in the 
appearance of Mr. Alty’s house at 
Bow. The oilcloth might be a 
degree more patternless, the stair- 
carpeting a trifle more threadbare, 
the tick of the coffin clock in the 
hall suggestive to a greater extent 
of asthma, and the brightness of 
everything which could be oiled, 
rubbed, and beeswaxed more ir- 
ritating in its obtrusiveness ; but 
still the oilcloth, the carpeting, 
the clock, the furniture remained 
unaltered. 

Not so the maid who answered 
Mr. Snow’s knock. Maids in that 
house did not go on for ever; 
rather they were always coming 
and going. They were too apt to 
jump at the place, believing in a 
situation which verbally combined 
so many elements of comfort: no 
children, few visitors, early din- 
ner, as a rule cold supper, alter- 
nate Sunday afternoons, no wash- 
ing, whole day once a month, li- 
beral wages, only two in family ; 
it all sounded very well, and it all 
was perfectly true. But successive 
Matilda Janes and Mary Anns 
found two people could make just 
as much work as a dozen if they 
set their minds to it, that the ec ~- 
ing was tremendous, that labuu. 
was always beginning and never 
coming to an end, that it was as 
easy to rub clothes as polish furni- 
ture, that Miss Alty’s eyes were 
like needles, and that her brother 
had an unpleasant way when they 


thought he was safe over his third 
tumbler of appearing when they 
had just stolen out for a minute ; 
and that, in fine, whatever the ad- 
vantages of Alty’s, there were 
drawbacks to that eminently re- 
spectable service scarcely to be 
expressed in words. 

‘ Yes, sir, he is at home,’ said 
the quite fresh servant, referring 
to her master, ‘ but he is engaged 
just now. Would you be pleased 
to walk up-stairs into the drawing- 
room and wait a few minutes? 

Mr. Snow signified his willing- 
ness to adopt the course suggest- 
ed; and only delaying to settle 
with and discharge the cabman, 
he was duly escorted up the well- 
worn stair-carpeting and carefully 
shut in an apartment with which 
he was acquainted, but which he 
always contemplated nevertheless 
with a fresh awe and an exceeding 
amazement. It was kept entirely 
for show. Save when a rare visi- 
tor called, or on extraordinary oc- 
casions such as Miss Alty inviting 
a few friends to partake of tea and 
cake, no human being ever sat in 
it. What is more to the purpose 
also, the human being who could 
ever have wished to sit in it must 
have been singularly constituted. 

The carpet was Brussels, which 
had originally been of excellent 
quality—a fact to be lamented, as 
the pattern was so exasperating, 
no stranger could help regretting 
the material had not been worn 
out years previously. The ground 
was light, and on it were placed at 
regular intervals bunches of flowers 
that had once been gaudy, but the 
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colours of which were toned down 
by the merciful hand of Time. 
There was a large round table in 
the centre of the apartment, on 
which two circles of books were 
symmetrically ranged around a 
basket made of beads—a wonder- 
ful and fearful work of art, that 
by the mere process of having 
stood years and years in the same 
place had finally attained the dig- 
nity of arelic. The chairs, placed 
in accustomed positions, which 
from twelvemonth to twelvemonth 
never varied, were upholstered in 
horsehair; there were eight of 
them altogether—Mr. Snow had 
counted them often—two being 
armchairs of that good old-fa- 
shioned pattern which causes any 
one who habitually avails himself 
of their services to acquire a last- 
ing stoop. There was a sofa cover- 
ed with the same uninviting and 
slippery material; an attenuated 
square piano, a good deal older 
probably even than Miss Alty ; a 
card-table ; two footstools, on one 
of which lay the semblance of a 
King Charles, and on the other a 
tabby cat, both skilfully pour- 
trayed in Berlin wool, and under- 
stood to have been limned by Miss 
Alty in the long remote past. 
The window-hangings being of 
amber damask, somewhat faded, 
though often averred to be as 
‘good as new,’ no gleam of bright 
or hopeful colour redeemed the 
dreariness of that dreadful room ; 
no fire blazed upon the hearth 
and glinted upon the brass fender 
and fire-irons; on the walls 
hung some extremely bad engrav- 
ings; on the mantelshelf were 
placed a few common ornaments 
coeval with the bead basket ; while 
some half-dozen ancient feathers, 
that had originally belonged to a 
peacock long defunct, surmounted 
the portrait of Mr. Alty senior, 
who lay in Limehouse churchyard 
under a monument literally brist- 
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ling with lies. He had held a 
parochial appointment, which, af- 
fording considerable insight into 
his neighbours’ affairs, enabled 
him to pursue with great personal 
advantage, on a small scale, the 
money-lending business his son 
subsequently developed to an ex- 
tent that might have delighted 
the old usurer reposing under the 
shadow of St. Anne’s. The house 
and its master seemed, Mr. Snow 
thought, to have solved the pro- 
blem of how to stand still; and 
yet time was creeping on there, 
just the same as in other places. 
Already a few irreverent persons, 
endowed with disagreeable gifts 
of eyesight, were remarking that 
though ‘old Alty wore wonder- 
fully well, he was not what he 
used to be.’ If, however, they 
had been unhappy enough to have 
much to do with him, they would 
have found, so far as his mental 
powers were concerned, any change 
there might be in Mr. Alty wasa 
change for the worse. 

At the precise moment when 
Mr. Snow was regarding the taste- 
ful and artistic arrangements of 
his capitalist’s guest-chamber, that 
gentleman chanced to be very 
differently occupied. Before him 
sat a defaulting tenant into whose 
house he had put the brokers. 
Misled by a certain nervous cheer- 
fulness in the man’s manner, Mr. 
Alty, having supposed the debt 
and costs were snugly reposing in 
his left-hand breast-pocket, had 
urged him quite with effusion to 
take a chair—a fearful mistake, as 
he afterwards found, for the man 
proved as difficult to get out of 
his seat as of his holding. 

Conversation ran somewhat in 
this style: ‘I have cometoye about 
that matter of rent, Mr. Alty.’ 

* Yes, Mr. Biggs.’ 

‘Ye’ve put a man in.’ 

‘ You left me no other resource, 
Mr. Biggs.’ 
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‘Well, I don’t deny as I had 
gota bit behind ; but still I had 
paid ye reg’lar before for six year, 
and I thought—’ 

‘That I could do without get- 
ting any rent at all, perhaps,’ 
added Mr. Alty, as his defaulting 
tenant paused, uncertain how to 
finish the incompleted sentence. 

‘No, no,’ laughed the other ; 
while, God knows, laughter was 
little in his mind. ‘I knew better 
nor that ; still I didn’t think ye’d 
. @ been quite so sharp. I haven’t 
been able to get in my debts, and 
one of the children lay sick for 
nine weeks, and the missus got 
knocked up attending upon him, 
and we did get back a bit, I don’t 
deny.’ 

‘Upon that point I think we 
are quite agreed,’ said Mr. Alty, 
doubtful, if he did not interpose, 
as to the distance his visitor's 
maunderings might carry him. 

‘ And now, sir, I’ve come round 
to see what’s best to be done.’ 

‘I apprehend there is but one 
thing for you to do,’ answered the 
landlord suavely. 

‘ And what may that be, sir? 

‘ Pay the levy and get rid of the 
man,’ advised Mr. Alty cheerfully. 

‘Ay, but that’s just what I 
can’t do,’ explained the tenant. 

‘I am sorry to hear it. You 
know to-morrow is the last day.’ 

‘I have been running about 
ever since the brokers came in,’ 
pleaded the man, ‘ day and night 
a’most, I may say, trying to get 
together enough to satisfy the 
debt, and the best I can do is 
pay you half the amount and pro- 
mise the rest in a fortnight or 
three weeks’ time ;) and now at 
last he produced from that left- 
hand breast-pocket a small parcel, 
which contained the notes and 
gold and silver the poor shop- 
keeper had managed to scrape to- 
gether. 

The parcel was tied up with a 
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bit of narrow tape, and Mr. Biggs 
was proceeding to undo the knot 
with his teeth when Mr. Alty 
stopped him. 

‘You need not do that,’ he 
said ; ‘it is of no good; it is no 
use whatever.’ 

‘Eh? exclaimed the debtor. 

‘It is no use, I tell you,’ re- 
peated the landlord; for Mr. 
Biggs’s teeth were once again at 
work wrestling with that obdurate 
knot. ‘ Do you suppose, after hav- 
ing put the matter into the hands 
of the sheriff, I am going to stop 
the whole machinery of the law 
which I have put in motion till I 
get every penny that is owing to 
me? 

‘But, sir, here is half, and you 
won't have to wait more than 
three weeks at the outside.’ 

‘I don’t intend to wait three 
days; I make it a rule when 
once I am compelled to proceed 
to extremities to let matters 
take their regular course. I never 
interfere with the brokers.’ 

‘If they sell it will be ruin to 
me, Mr. Alty, just utter ruin.’ 

‘You should have thought of 
that before, Mr. Biggs.’ 

* And haven’t I thought ? asked 
Mr. Biggs desperately ; ‘ haven't 
I strove my fiercest to get in what’s 
owing to me? haven’t I done with- 
out sleep, or rest, or food pretty 
nigh, I may say, since the man 
was put in, trying to make up 
what's owing ? 

‘I do not dispute the truth of 
all you state ; but it cannot affect 
the matter in hand,’ 

‘It’s as true as gospel. Sir, 
sir, do take this and give me even 
a fortnight ; think of my wife, sir, 
and my children, and—’ 

‘I have told you before, Mr. 
Biggs, that I cannot interfere, and 
therefore it is not of the slightest 
use for me to think of your wife 
and children. It may be your way 
of doing business to take half the 
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amount of a debt and a vague 
promise—from the result I should 
imagine it was; but such is not 
mine. How do you suppose I 
can pay my way if I fail to get in 
my rents? Are my tradesmen to 
wait for their money till it suits 
your convenience to settle what 
you owe me? I am sorry you 
cannot raise sufficient to discharge 
the claim. It is inconvenient to 
me, and I fear will prove unplea- 
sant to’ you; but it can’t be 
helped. And now, Mr. Biggs, if 
you will kindly excuse me ; and 
Mr. Alty waved his hand with 
quite a lordly air in the direction 
of the door. 

Very slowly Mr. Biggs rose 
from his seat, and after having, 
in a dazed sort of way, replaced 
the unopened parcel in his 
pocket, and blindly groped about 
the floor for his hat, which he had 
placed beside the chair unwisely 
proffered by Mr. Alty, he said, in 


a species of bewildered misery, 


*Good-day, sir.’ He got some- 
how into the hall and out into 
the street, where he found abun- 
dant leisure and space in which 
to realise the full extent of the 
catastrophe impending. 

The defaulting tenant had 
scarcely left the house before 
Miss Alty, putting ther long and 
pensive nose, which was notice- 
able for its almost pathetic droop, 
inside the parlour, observed, 

‘Mr. Snow is waiting for you, 
Jacob. He came in a cab, and 
Jane showed him up into the 
drawing-room.’ 

‘Then she had better ask him 
to step down here,’ said Mr. Alty; 
which, in effect, Mr. Snow did 
the moment he received permis- 
sion to leave the chamber already 
described. 

‘ And how is my good friend? 
exclaimed the capitalist, standing 
on the hearthrug, and cordially 
extending two fingers to be 
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shaken by the person honoured 
with the above designation. 

*T am quite well, thank you,’ 
answered Mr. Alty’s good friend. 
* How are you? 

*I have had a cold,’ said Mr. 
Alty, ‘which is somewhat better 
now. With that exception I am 
getting over the winter capitally. 
I never felt stronger or better in 
my life.’ 

‘That's right,’ commented Mr. 
Snow; but he looked narrowly 
at his colleague as he spoke. He 
had not seen Mr. Alty for ten 
weeks, and under existing circum- 
stances the scrutiny was probably 
only natural. 

At that moment, airing himself 
before a splendid fire, with a smile 
of pleasure hovering round his 
lips at having got rid of the 
wretchedly poor creature Biggs, 
Mr. Alty looked as if he had 
found the identical animal alone 
capable of furnishing the milk of 
human kindness, and drained her 
dry. 

No generous action could have 
suffused his usually pallid cheek 
with such a glow as that left by 
the late encounter. Next to se- 
curing a good tenant, the best 
deed done, Mr. Alty knew from 
experience, was to get rid of a 
bad one; and his face, as Mr. 
Snow regarded him, chanced to 
be actually radiant with pleasure, 
due in no way to the delight and 
satisfaction of seeing his very 
good friend from Bush-lane. 

There was one change in Mr. 
Alty that could not escape the 
scrutiny of such eyes as now re- 
garded him. The old enemy had 
taken hold of his nose, and given 
his nostrils such a pinch as that 
with which St. Dunstan experi- 
mented upon his satanic majesty. 
Mr. Snow recognised the sign, 
which he knew would not wear 
away, but only become more in- 
tensified with time, till carved in 
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deep and rigid lines by the hand 
of the sculptor Death. ‘ Yes,’ he 
thought, ‘ Alty may be good for 
some years to come, yet still—’ 

He did not finish his mental 
sentence then, but put the idea it 
contained aside for future con- 
sideration, while he said, in an- 
swer to hospitable inquiries and 
offers on the part of his capitalist, 
that he would take a glass of wine ; 
‘thank you, for the morning is 
raw,’ he remarked, ‘and I have 
been standing in a damp church, 
and I feel chilled to my bones ;’ 
which result, if he had spoken out 
his mind, he felt was due less to 
the fog inside St. Matthew’s than 
to the cold splendours andslippery 
haircloth of Mr, Alty’s drawing- 
room. 

* Have brandy ; that’s the best 
thing for a day like this,’ advised 
Mr. Alty. ‘ What on earth were 
you doing in church ? 

‘Seeing young McCullagh 
married ; and a wretched day he 


had for his wedding.’ 
‘Good enough for such a pur- 


pose,’ grumbled the other. ‘So 
he has gone and made a fool of 
himself, after all.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that.’ 

*O, of course you are a stanch 
advocate for matrimony.’ 

‘ Well, yes; I think a man is 
better mated than single; but, 
however, that is a subject we need 
scarcely discuss.’ 

‘Scarcely ; I suppose this wed- 
ding was a very grand affair—- 
carriages, favours, bridesmaids, and 
the other tomfoolery people re- 
gard as the correct thing on such 
occasions 

‘No, quiet to an extent—sen- 
sibly, unimaginably, dreadfully 
quiet. I had the great pleasure, 
however, of making the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. McCullagh senior.’ 

‘He was there, was he?’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Alty, with more in- 
terest than Mr. Snow’s informa- 
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tion had yet evoked. ‘That looks 
well for the reduction of our 
debt, does not it? What kind of 
man is he? 

‘He is a very small parcel,’ 
was the answer, ‘very tightly 
made up; valuable no doubt, but 
not much to look at. I should 
take him to be one of the shrewd- 
est men of business I ever met.’ 

‘ And rolling in money,’ said 
Mr. Alty unctuously, gloating 
over the words. ‘How much, 
now, should you suppose he is 
worth—about, I mean ? 

‘I cannot form an idea; some 
say not less than a couple of hun- 
dred thousand.’ 

‘Do you believe it? 

‘ No, I don’t,’ replied Mr. Snow ; 
‘ for Iam quite unable to see how 
he could have made such a sum 
in his business honestly, and I 
believe him to be an honest man.’ 

‘ He may have some other busi- 
ness ; do a little in our way, for 
instance.’ 

‘That I feel quite certain he 
does not.’ 

‘He is right, I think,’ said Mr. 
Alty. ‘Iam coming to the con- 
clusion that real property is the 
only thing in which a man ought 
to invest his money. Where is 
the good of ostensibly receiving a 
high rate of‘interest if one loses 
one’s principal in the long-run ? 

‘Not much,’ agreed Mr. Snow, 
regarding his capitalist a little 
dubiously. ‘In the long-run it 
would about balance itself.’ 

‘It would do no such thing, 
retorted Mr. Alty. ‘Take this 
McCullagh matter, for instance; 
say we get forty per cent instead 
of a paltry ten, and at the end of 
two years find there is nothing 
more to be had, why, we should 
be twenty per cent to the bad, 
and lose the interest on our money 
into the bargain.’ 

‘But I tell you we shall not 
lose a shilling.’ 
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‘I am not so sure of that.’ 

‘Tam.’ 

‘Well, all I can say is, I feel 
very sorry I ever went into the 
transaction.’ 

‘Indeed! What is the cause of 
this change ? 

‘I have been considering the 
question very seriously, and I 
confess I do not like the nature 
of the business into which we are 
drifting.’ 

* What is your objection to it? 

‘ The sums involved ; the sums 
which are growing larger and 
larger and larger.’ 

‘Well, you cannot say, except 
as regards young McCullagh, that 
the interest is only ten per cent.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but the wear 
and tear is frightful. I meant to 
write to you on the subject; if 
you had not called I should have 
done so. Our former ventures 
were one thing ; this is quite an- 
other. By degrees we are getting 
far too many eggs in one basket. 
Have you ever thought what we 
should stand to lose if this card- 
castle collapsed ? 

‘It won't collapse,’ persisted 
Mr. Snow. 

‘That is all very fine; but I 
do not see that your opinion, even 
though so determinedly repeated, 
affords tangible security for the 
safety of my money.’ 

‘Have you ever known me 
wrong in my opinion yet ? 

‘No; but nevertheless I do not 
consider you infallible. And 
while we are on this subject, I may 
as well explain I do not feel 
justified in continuing the strain 
it puts uponme. There are times 
when the thought of all we have 
out in this venture appals me. 
You may smile, Snow; but, to 
my mind, it is no laughing matter. 
I can’t sleep, I can’t read, I 
can’t eat, when I begin to consider 
the possibility of loss. These 
new-fangled ways of doing busi- 
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ness may suit other people, but 
they do not recommend themselves 
to me. For the future, I have 
quite made up my mind to turn 
my attention to a different de- 
scription of investment.’ 

‘Humph ! muttered Mr. Snow 
inaudibly ; but he said audibly, 
‘ Indeed ! 

‘Yes, there is a very fine estate 
I believe I can secure. There is 
a pot of money to be made out of 
it. Why, usury is a foolish sort 
of game in comparison to buying 
land by the acre, and letting it on 
lease at per foot.’ 

‘ There is a risk even in that, I 
suppose?’ commented Mr. Snow. 
‘People may not want to take 
land on lease at per foot.’ 

‘Trust me for making no mis- 
take,’ said Mr. Alty, with a self- 
satisfied smile. ‘The land is to 
be disposed of under very peculiar 
circumstances, and even supposing 
I did not break it up for building, 
would return some interest. IfI 
get it, as I have no doubt I shall,’ 
he went on blandly, ‘I mean to 
withdraw the bulk of my capital 
from other investments, and de- 
vote my attention to the develop- 
ment of the estate.’ 

Mr. Snow remained silent for 
a moment, while he considered 
the position in which Mr. Alty’s 
change of front was likely to 
place him. To cover his reverie 
he sipped a glass of wine, with 
apparent relish, though it is doubt- 
ful if he knew whether it was 
port or sherry; then, when he 
had quite made up his mind as to 
how he must treat his colleague, 
he said, 

‘I have no doubt but you will 
make a good thing out of your 
purchase, and I do not quarrel 
with you for not asking me to 
take a share ; for though tempt- 
ing, I recognise the fact it isa 
thing away from my beat alto- 
gether. You and I are differently 
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situated. I am trying to make 
my fortune, and you have made 
yours and only want to invest 
it.’ 

‘You speak, as usual, with the 
greatest common sense,’ answered 
Mr. Alty, relieved perhaps at the 
absence of all complaint and re- 
crimination, ‘and certainly, if I 
can carry out my plan, I shall find 
this the best speculation I ever 
went into. Why, when the leases 
fall out, many a lord might envy 
the revenue those fifty acres, that 
don’t now produce, I suppose, a 
couple of hundred a year, will 
return.’ 

Fifty acres! It was a revela- 
tion ; almost before the words 
died on Mr. Alty’s lips, Mr. Snow 
had jumped to the conclusion that 
he knew where those green fields 
lay—that he was acquainted with 
the would-be vendor, and that he 
could have told Mr. Alty some- 
thing calculated to make him 
pause ere completing the purchase. 
He did not care much now for the 
real-estate rival that had been 
flourished in his face. Hereafter 
he would speak or hold his 
tongue as expediency might sug- 
gest ; meantime he only said care- 
lessly, 

‘ Ninety-nine years is a long 
time to look forward to. Less 
than a fourth of it, I expect, will 
see the end of me; so it is no 
wonder I want to make my hay 
while I can.’ 

‘You ought not to talk in that 
manner,’ observed Mr, Alty, whose 
fear of death, as Mr. Snow knew 
well, was only a degree less strong 
than his love of money ; ‘there is 
no reason in the world why you 
should die young.’ 

‘And there is still less reason 
why I should live to the age of 
Methuselah,’ persisted Mr. Snow, 
who, having once remembered the 
raw, could not refrain from touch- 
ing it again further. ‘ Even if I 
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were to die now, I should not die 
young.’ 

‘At any rate you cannot call 
yourself old,’ returned Mr. Alty. 
‘ But all this is not business,’ he 
went on, wisely taking refuge in 
a truism, as people are apt to do 
when they desire to avoid a dis- 
agreeable argument. ‘ What was 
the special matter you came round 
to see me about to-day ? 

‘I did not come about any 
special matter,’ said Mr. Snow, 
with as much composure as though 
he had been telling the truth. ‘I 
thought I was somewhere near 
you, and that I would call and 
ask what had happened that you 
had neither come near me nor 
written for so long a time.’ 

‘It is a long time,’ conceded 
Mr. Alty, as though the idea had 
just occurred to him. ‘I was laid 
up for a week in the early part of 
November, anf now I am just re- 
covering from acold. This sort 
of winter tries me—damp and 
foggy, and wet under foot.’ 

‘Taken as a whole it has not 
been so bad,’ remarked Mr. Snow. 

‘And haven’t you got any news 
at all? asked the capitalist, who 
felt that in some way Mr. Snow 
was not exactly the same man he 
had known through many winters 
and summers. 

‘At the moment I do not re- 
member anything very important. 
Nobody has failed in whom we 
take much interest. There is very 
little doing, but people are begin- 
ning to forget the scare Sir John 
Dean Paul gave them ; they seem 
to have more confidence, and I 
think after a time things will be- 
gin to look up a bit.’ 

‘You do? 

* Yes, I am sure of it 7 and Mr. 
Snow looked straight at Mr. Alty, 
who, in turn, looked straight at 
him. 

‘That's a good hearing,’ said 
the latter gentleman at length. 
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*Can you stay and eat a bit of 
dinner with us? We are going to 
have a turkey which was sent for 
Christmas ; but my sister thought 
we had better have it at once, as 
the weather. is not favourable for 
keeping poultry. Do stay, it 
would be quite a pleasure.’ 

‘It is impossible, I am sorry 
to say,’ was the reply. ‘I have 
done nothing this morning yet, 
and there is a lot to see to 
before post. I must be going 
now ; and Mr. Snow rose from his 
chair and held out his hand. 

Mr. Alty did not take it. He 
deferred the operation, so to speak. 
‘What about those bills? he asked. 
‘ Aren’t some of them close on fall- 
ing due? 

‘I daresay they are; indeed, I 
know they are. They will be all 
right.’ 

‘Don’t they want any of them 
renewed, or fresh ones drawn ? * 

‘I know nothing about any 


fresh ones; they will manage the 
old somehow.’ 

‘You have got reasons, I sup- 
pose, for saying so?” 

‘ Certainly, the best of all rea- 


sons: the assurance that I shall 
not need to trouble you about 
them.’ 

‘I am not sure that I altogether 
like this, Snow.’ 

‘ Not like a man taking up his 
paper? demanded Mr. Snow. 

* Well, it looks to me very much 
as if some new backer had been 
found.’ 

‘I do not believe there has; 
but if such were the case, where 
is the objection ? 

‘Only that we shall lose all 
future profit on the transaction.’ 

‘But you secure your principal, 
which is what you implied a while 
ago you wanted.’ 

* Yes, of course J desire to see 
that safe ; but, at the same time, 
I think, ifany plums are dropping, 
we ought to have a chance of 
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picking them up. Have you got 
suddenly stupid? You do not 
seem to understand what I mean.’ 

‘I do not, and that is the fact ; 
you can’t pick up plums unless 
you are willing to run some risk. 
You tell me in one breath that you 
want to call in all your money ; 
and in the next, that you are 
not satisfied because one of your 
debtors is going to pay part of 
what he owes.’ 

‘You have hit the right nail 
on the head, though unintention- 
ally,’ remarked Mr. Alty ; ‘ part 
—part—a very smal] part, my 
friend. So long as the original 
debt remains what it is, I shall 
not change my opinion; we ought 
to have every chance given us of 
recouping ourselves out of the in- 
terest.’ 

‘In other words, that if there 
be any profit going, we should be 
able to bag it,’ amended Mr. 
Snow. 

‘Precisely so. This is my view 
of it. Supposing a fellow owes 
a tradesman, say, twenty pounds, 
and pays ten shillings off, and 
then carries his ready-money cus- 
tom to some other shop—eh, 
do you follow me? 

‘I think I do,’ said Mr. Snow 
a little wearily ; ‘at any rate I 
will endeavour to find out how 
the land lies. I thought you 
would be pleased ; but of course 
your view is correct. And now 
I must really be going. O, by 
the bye, there was one thing I 
wanted to ask you; and Mr. 
Alty’s good friend laid his hat, 
which he had taken up, down on 
the table, and looked as if he really 
meant to ask a question. 

‘Ah, we are coming to it at 
last,’ considered Mr. Alty. ‘I 
thought he did not come round 
here merely to say “ How are 
you ?”’ 

‘Can you call to mind,’ in- 
quired Mr Snow, ‘whether you 
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have ever mentioned the names 
of any of the persons we do busi- 
ness with ? 

‘Mentioned to whom? asked 
Mr. Alty. 

‘That is exactly what I want 
to know.’ 

‘Do you think I am mad? 

‘No.’ Mr. Snow did not add, 
‘but I think you are sometimes 
drunk,’ though the idea had cer- 
tainly taken root in his mind ; he 
only said, ‘ You might havedropped 
a word, you know, without con- 
sidering—or, indeed, if you did 
consider, imagining—any harm 
would come of it.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ observed Mr. 
Alty sententiously, ‘a dumb man 
cannot speak, and a wise man 
cannot act like a fool. I should 
be worse than a fool if I let my 
tongue run as you seem to imply.’ 

‘I imply nothing,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘I only state what I know ; 
that the names of some of our 
clients we most desired to keep 
secret have leaked out.’ 

‘ How do you know? 

‘By no token I can tell you; 
by nothing which would seem of 
consequence if put into language ; 
yet still I feel the matter has 
been talked about.’ 

‘It has not been by me.’ 

‘Nor by me.’ There ensued a 
pause ; then Mr. Snow said, ‘ Just 
consider, will you, if there was 
any one to whom you were likely, 
in the course of casual conversa- 
tion, to make any remark which 
could imply we were doing busi- 
ness with—shall we call them }— 
Jack, Tom, and Harry? 

‘Why should I consider? The 
thing, I tell you, is impossible.’ 

‘ Then how could even a sus- 
picion have got abroad ? 

‘That you will have to find 
out. Who knows anything about 
the matter except yourself? 

‘Save you, no one so far as I 
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‘Then you had better turn your 
attention to those of whom you 
are not aware, who would be like- 
ly to guess we were connected 
with Jack, Tom, and Harry.’ 

‘ I cannot form an. idea.’ 

‘Do you suppose that fool 
McCullagh has been talking ? 

‘ He could not, for he does not 
know.’ 

‘Or your clerk? Come, now, 
that is a good notion. Depend 
upon it your clerk is the man.’ 

‘ He does not know either; he 
cannot know.’ 

‘Well, then, some of your 
bankers ? 

‘They ought to have no means 
of knowing either.’ 

‘Hang it, somebody must 
know! Set your brains to work 
and you will soon solve the mys- 
tery. Run over your acquaint- 
ances, and ask yourself which of 
them is the sharpest, most able to 
put two and two together. Come, 
now, just give yourself fair-play 
for a minute.’ 

‘I have considered the matter 
till I am tired,’ replied Mr. Snow. 

‘But it is an important affair, 
and you must not get tired. Let 
me try to help you. Who knows 
anything about it ? 

‘Mr. Pousnett for one.’ 

‘He is not likely to open his 
mouth, I conclude ? 

‘No; not at all.’ 

‘And you think McCullagh 
does not know? 

‘I am sure he does not.’ 

‘Well, then, who can it be? 
Any of the people in Pousnetts’ 
house ? 

‘Most unlikely.’ 

‘Old McCullagh and Pousnett 
are on friendly terms. Do you 
think it improbable the senior 
partner might have dropped a 
sentence to him? 

‘I think for Mr. Pousnett to 
have done such a thing would be 
beyond the bounds of credibility.” 
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There was another pause. Mr. 
Alty looked out of the window, 
and Mr. Snow regarded the fire 
till; moved apparently by some 
sudden idea, the former inquired, 

‘Who brought young McCul- 
lagh to your place ? 

‘His cousin, Alfred Mostin.’ 

‘ Alfred Mostin, did you say? 
My good friend, where have your 
wits been wandering? Alfred 
Mostin! Why, there you have 
the very person you want. Al- 
ways running in and out of your 
office, seeing who goes, who comes. 
A most insolent fellow—a most 
pestilent individual—a most dan- 
gerous scoundrel ! 

‘Why, what do you know about 
him ? asked Mr. Snow, surprised 
at this string of uncomplimentafy 
epithets. 

‘O, I know quite enough about 
him! I have met my gentleman ; 
and if I have any more of his im- 
pertinence, he shall make ac- 


quaintance with the nearest police- 
station. I saw him at your office 
a few times last year, if you recol- 


lect. Well, one day in the sum- 
mer I turned into Chard’s just for 
a glass of ale, and there stood 
your precious protégé. He was 
tipsy, but not so tipsy as to be 
incapable of knowing what he 
was doing and saying. I would 
have left the place when I saw 
him; but unhappily it was too 
late, for he had recognised me, 
and slapped me on the back, 
roaring out at the same time, 
“Well, my ancient cock, how 
goes it? and what is your parti- 
cular?’ I do not think I ever 
was so put out in my life. To 
be addressed in such a manner 
before a lot of people by a drunken 
ruffian! And I said, “I have not 
the honour of your acquaintance, 
sir; and I may add, I do not 
wish to have it.” 

‘There was a laugh at this, 
under cover of which I was try- 
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ing to edge out of one of the doors, 
when that wretch, planting him- 
self in my way, winked at me— 
at me, sir—and said, ‘We know 
a thing or two, don’t we, old cent 
per cent ?”’ 

*Mostin said that?’ exclaimed 
Mr. Snow, surprised. 

‘Mostin said that,’ answered 
Mr. Alty. ‘After what I have 
just stated you may draw your 
own conclusion as to whether he 
would be very reticent, no matter 
what remarks might occur to him. 
He is a most unmitigated black- 
guard, Snow—an irreclaimable 
ruffian—a vagabond on the face 
of the earth! Bless your soul, if 
you have given him a chance of 
learning anything you want kept 
secret, you might as well have 
had it proclaimed by the town 
crier.’ 

‘Ido not recollect that I ever 
did give him a chance,’ observed 
Mr. Snow. 

‘ Well, then, he has got at the 
matter by some other means.’ 

‘I will know whether he has 
or not before Iam much older,’ 
said Mr. Snow determinedly. 

‘Do; and let me know from 
you—about—everything.’ 

* You sMall hear; and when any- 
thing is settled concerning that 
estate, you will let me know? 

‘ Certainly, certainly ; we shall 
then have to confer together.’ 

‘All right,’ said Mr. Snow, 
with an agreeable smile ; ‘I am at 
your service.’ And having so 
spoken, he performed that deferred 
operation of shaking hands—allu- 
sion to which has been already 
made—and walked out of the 
house, leaving Mr. Alty a good 
deal more puzzled than he had 
ever felt before on the subject of 
his colleague’s real nature. 

As for Mr. Snow himself, re- 
tracing his way to the City on 
foot, he devoted his entire atten- 
tion to the consideration not of 
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what Mr. Alty was—for that he 
pretty well knew—but of what 
he would most probably do. 

* Now he has taken this notion 
into his head, he will pitch me 
over at some not distant day, 
sure as Fate,’ considered the more 
amiable shark, trudging along 
through a genial fog over filthy 
pavements, ‘If it is not one es- 
tate, it will be another; if it is 
not this speculation of his own 
finding out, it will be that. Well, 
I have nobody to thank but my- 
self. I drew the string a shade 
too tight. The only wonder is he 
did not take fright before.’ 

It would have been a joy to 
Alfred Mostin had he known 
the state of perturbation to which 
Mr. Snow was reduced. Not a 
client who ever left that gentle- 
man’s office enraged or despairing 
experienced fiercer bitterness of 
soul. He, too, had his ambitions. 
If Mr. Alty desired, at the close 
of a long and sinful life, peace as 
regarded the nature of his invest- 
ments, and nothing to disturb his 
digestion at meals, or his equa- 
nimity when sitting quietly over 
his tumbler in the evening, Mr. 
Snow wished, with at least equal 
intensity, to emerge “from the 
chrysalis state of a money-lender, 
and burst upon the business world 
as a discount-broker. He knew 
the thing was to be done. Fora 
year past he had thought of little 
else than the emancipation he 
believed was gradually being 
brought about. As he took his 
daily walks through the City, he 
had considered the question of 
likely premises ; in waking dreams 
he beheld the desks, the clerks, 
the counters, the customs of that 
new state of existence, when he 
should not be ashamed, or feel 
that while ministering to men’s 
necessities they were cursing the 
hand which doled out trifles of 
money to mock a chronic impe- 
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cuniosity all the gold in the Bank 
of England could scarcely have 
relieved. 

He had been working up to this 
end; and now, in a moment, he 
saw the capital upon which he 
counted receding from view ; saw 
it in imagination sunk in green 
fields, or being advanced to specu- 
lative builders, put out on mort- 
gage, invested in ground-rents. 

But Mr. Snow, even in his own 
thoughts, did not indulge in tall 
talk, or angry words, or the 
naughty expressions to which 
many—most, indeed—of his ‘con- 
stituents,’ as Mr. Alty loftily 
styled the miserable wretches who 
were driven by stress of their own 
thriftlessness to borrow, or try to 
borrow, at sixty, one hundred, two 
hundred per cent, employed. He 
did not work himself up into a 
rage, or curse his day, or inveigh 
against the avarice of Mr. Alty 
and the cruelty of Fate. No; he 
pondered over the situation while 
walking from Bow to Bush-lane ; 
and one result of his cogitations 
proved that, having arrived at his 
office, he wrote a note to Mr. 
Pousnett, which he posted him- 
self, saying that he wished to 
speak te that gentleman the next 
morning at eleven. 

Now it was noticeable that in- 
stead of directing this letter to 
Mr. Pousnett’s office he addressed 
it to Portman-square; and that 
he did not keep his self-made ap- 
pointment in the City, but at the 
West-end. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


MR. SNOW CONFESSES HIMSELF AT 
FAULT, 


‘You can think what you 
please, of course,’ said Mr. Alfred 
Mostin, speaking loudly and an- 
grily, and looking with indigna- 
tion down on Mr. Snow, who oc- 
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cupied the one comfortable arm- 
chair the shabbily-furnished room 
boasted. In his surprise at the 
accusation brought against him, 
Mr. Mostin had risen from his 
seat, and, standing on the hearth- 
rug, was delivering from that van- 
tage-ground sentiments remark- 
able for terse frankness. ‘ Let 
whoever may, have been chatter- 
ing about affairs—the ins and 
outs of which I guess at, indeed 
that I know—I am not the per- 
son. You had better look else- 
where for your “little bird,” Mr. 
Snow ; and when you find him, 
wring his neck, to prevent further 
singing to the same tune.’ 

‘ Well, I tell you candidly,’ an- 
swered Mr. Snow, ‘ that I am very 
sorry to suspect you. I did think, 
drunk or sober, you were not a 
fool; and I believed, like a fool 
myself, perhaps, you were loyal. 
Now what am I to conclude? J 
find matters with which you con- 
fess you have by hook or by crook 


got acquainted, talked about, or, 
perhaps I should better say, hinted 
at—matters that lay, as 1 thought, 
between myself and perhaps two 


other persons. Of course, on all 
accounts, I feel grieved to suspect 
you; but what else am I to do? 

Mr. Mostin’s answer was short 
and not polite. Indeed, it was 
so uncivil, Mr. Snow remarked 
he ought not to speak in that sort 
of way ; intimating at the same 
time vehemence of language was 
no proof of innocence—rather the 
contrary, indeed. 

‘If you like to believe me a 
spy, and a sneak, and a mischief- 
maker, there is no more to be 
said,’ exclaimed Mr. Mostin. 

*I do not like to do anything 
of the sort, and that is why I 
came to you to see if you could 
throw any light on the subject.’ 

‘How can I do that? I know 
no more than the dead how your 
secrets have got wind. All I do 
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know is, I have not talked about 
them.’ 

‘Then who can have done so? 

‘Surely that is a question you 
ought to be able to answer for 
yourself. When did you hear 
these hints dropped you speak of ? 
To what effect were they Where 
were they dropped, and who shed 
such pearls of price about the 
City ? 

* It is some little time,’ answer- 
ed Mr. Snow, too deeply in earnest 
to resent, or indeed notice, the 
ironical tone of Mr. Mostin’s ques- 
tion, ‘since a word accidentaily 
let fall at Meekin’s surprised me, 
as showing my dealings with the 
Bread-street-hill McCullagh were 
known.” 

‘Likely enough my respected 
employer that is to be let the 
cat out of the bag himself,’ sug- 
gested Alf Mostin. 

* Not a week had passed,’ went 
on Mr. Snow, without answering 
this observation, ‘before a remark 
was made about my cleverness in 
having got “hand and glove” 
with Pousnett. This time it was. 
Mr. Meekin himself spoke about 
the matter, and said I had done 
what many a first-rate banker 
would hawe felt proud to accom- 
plish.’ 

‘Why didn’t you ask him how 
the deuce he knew what you had 
done or left undone ? 

* Because I did not want him 
to think there was a secret I 
wanted kept. Remember, as yet, 
no harm apparently has come of 
any talk there may have been ; 
the only thing is I want to know 
who is chattering about my affairs, 
and to stop his mouth for the fu- 
ture if I can.’ 

‘ Well, so far as I am concerned, 
I plead “ Not guilty ;” whatever I 
may think of you or your busi- 
ness’ (Mr. Snow winced), ‘I have 
never tried to injure you, or Pous- 
nett, or even plain auld Rab. By 

AA 
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Jove, that reminds me! When 
Upperton first started, that de- 
lightful gentleman, possessed by 
a notion that some one or perhaps 
all the Scotch houses intended 
skimming the cream of the London 
market, asked me to find out who 
Upperton might be. I very soon 
discovered that; but then the 
trouble was to discover Moorhall’s 
backers. When at last I nosed 
that out also, I just lied to the 
old boy, and said { could find out 
nothing about the matter. 1 did 
indeed, though he offered me 
money—pressed it upon me—de- 
clared I had earned five pounds, 
and so forth, 1 never told him 
who his best friend was, never 
dropped a hint Pousnett was 
trying to damage him.’ 

‘Why on earth did Pousnett 
start that opposition? asked Mr. 
Snow, not sorry to be able at last 
to speak freely on a subject which 
had always puzzled him. 

‘Don’t you know? Auld Rab 
refused him credit.’ 

‘No! not possible !’ 

‘He did, though, and made a 
boast afterwards that for all Pous- 
netts’ was so big a house, and his 
son was one of the firm, he had 
not relaxed his rule. when the 
senior partner came dealing, but 
asked him for cash, just as if he 
were the poorest tradesman in the 
City.’ 

* Good Lord, what a fool!’ ejacu- 
lated Mr. Snow. 

‘Yes, it just shows the sort of 
mistake a shrewd man is capable 
of making when he gets “ up- 
lifted,” as Mr. McCullagh calls 
it.’ 

‘And how came you to know 
Pousnett had anything to do with 
Moorhall ? 

‘By putting this and that to- 
gether. The first and only time 
I ever saw Robert's partner to 
speak to, I took his measure 
pretty accurately, I flatter myself ; 
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and if I were in a position to mind 
a man doing me a bad turn I 
should not care to offend Mr. 
Herrion Pousnett.’ 

‘ Ah’ said Mr. Snow, reflecting. 
‘ Was that the reason you did not 
take the offer he made you? 

‘Well, no, not exactly. For 
one thing, liberty seemed sweet 
then, as liberty would seem sweet 
now, were it attainable.’ 

‘Yes ; and for another? 

‘Perhaps you can guess the 
second reason, Mr. Snow,’ sug- 
gested Alf Mostin, with a curious 
smile. 

‘I scarcely can ; what was if? 

Mr. Mostin hesitated. ‘I don’t 
want to do Robert’s partner any 
harm,’ he said at last. 

‘And you may be very sure 
neither do I,’ concurred Mr. Snow. 

‘ Besides which, I may be quite 
wrong in my view.’ 

‘Possibly, but not probably. 
Now let me hear it. Where did 
you think there was a hitch— 

‘I saw no hitch. It only oc- 
curred to me that a man in the 
position I should have filled there 
might be told to do things he 
would be blamed afterwards, if 
need were, for having done.’ 

Mr. Snow did not say a word 
for a minute. He only looked 
straight up at Alf Mostin, who, 
in return, looked straight down 
at him. Then drawing a long 
breath he observed, ‘I see;’ which 
clearly had no sort of reference to 
any object within the range of his 
actual vision. 

‘You are a very smart chap, 
Mostin,’ he began, after a pause. 
‘I wonder you have not done 
better.’ 

‘So do I,’ agreed Mr. Mostin, 
with a charming frankness. 

‘I feel quite satisfied now it is 
not from you any information 
respecting my affairs has come.’ 

* Much obliged, I am sure.’ 

‘A man can do no more than 
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acknowledge himself mistaken,’ 
observed Mr. Snow sententiously ; 
for Alfred Mostin’s tone and Alfred 
Mostin’s manner were extremely 
trying. 

‘I did not expect you to do so 
much,’ answered the ne’er-do-weel, 

‘And I wish very much,’ pro- 
ceeded Mr. Snow, feeling it vain 
to endeavour to extort any greater 
meed of civility, ‘ you would take 
this matter in hand, and find out 
for me who it is that interests 
himself in my concerns.’ 

‘Could not possibly,’ said Mr. 
Mostin, with a twinkling eye. 
‘ All my time for the future will 
be at the disposal of Messrs. Ro- 
bert McCullagh & Co.; and the 
friend who secured this fortune of 
two pounds a week told me, if I 
managed to get out of this situ- 
ation, I was never for ever to go 
to him again for help.’ 

Mr. Snow laughed. ‘ Your 
friend will take care,’ he remark- 
ed, ‘ you do not lose your situation 
through any folly on his part ; 
and as I can wait, and you are al- 
ways about, you can pick up the 
information I want without inter- 
fering with your employer's in- 
terests. Just take the matter up, 
will you? I daresay a few pounds 
in addition to your salary won't 
prove unwelcome.’ 

‘They would be particularly 
welcome now,’ answered Mr. 
Mostin, at last thoroughly in ear- 
nest. 

Mr. Snow took the hint, and 
at once paid an instalment of three 
pounds, 

‘I have a day or two still at 
my disposal before I put my neck 
under the yoke,’ observed Alf 
Mostin, ‘ which I will try to uti- 
lise. First, tell me who knows 
of these transactions ? 

‘No one, so far as I am aware, 
except the persons interested.’ 

‘Meaning Pousnett, yourself, 


and Alty, eh ? 
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Mr. Snow coloured. He had 
a bad habit of turning red, which 
sometimes proved as fatal to him 
as the weak spot in the heel of 
Achilles. However, in this case 
he accepted the situation boldly, 
and said, ‘ Yes, and Alty if you 
will ; and, by the bye, how could 
you be so rude and stupid as to 
address him as you did at Chard’s? 

‘The temptation was irresisti- 
ble. The old wretch told a fellow 
I know, who chanced to be a bit 
in arrear with some trifle he owed 
him, he would never prosper un- 
less he took the pledge. Now 
that poor devil’s rare extravagance 
is a pint of porter drunk on his 
own premises ; whilst as for Alty, 
there is scarce a bar in the City 
where his hypocritical face—as 
great a liar as its owner—is not 
well known,’ 

Mr. Snow 
gravely. 

‘ You will never learn prudence, 
I am afraid,’ he said. 

‘I hope I shall never become 
sucha humbug as your rich friend. 
But to return to the great question, 
who has the run of your office 
besides that dumb fellow in black? 

‘My clerk is not dumb,’ sug- 
gested Mr. Snow mildly. 

‘He might as well be for all 
the use he seems willing to make 
of his tongue. You have a house- 
keeper, I suppose, who tidies up, 
and is in the pay, as most house- 
keepers are, of one of the mercan- 
tile associations.’ 

‘I don’t believe she is, but in 
any case, I defy her to get much 
information out of my place when 
I leave it.’ 

‘Pooh! said Mr. Mostin, who, 
owner of three sovereigns, felt 
himself suddenly transformed into 
a prosperous individual. ‘To a 
shrewd female trifles apparently 
light as air are full of signifi- 
cance—the blotting-book, the 
waste-paper basket, the letter- 


shook his head 
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box, what more is needed out of 
which to construct a very pretty 
drama? 

‘A good deal, I should say,’ 
answered Mr. Snow, inwardly 
determined, however, for the 
future to take these various hints 
seriously to heart. 

* Then you lock up your drawers 
and cupboards,’ went on Mr. 
Mostin. ‘Just let me look at 
your keys.’ 

‘I have only one bunch with 
me,’ said Mr. Snow, producing it 
as he spoke. 

Alfred Mostin turned the keys 
over curiously ; there were eight 
altogether. 

‘Safe, cash-box, latch,’ he ob- 
served ; ‘the only three worth a 
rush,’ 

‘ Nonsense ! they are all capital 
keys,’ retorted Mr. Snow, of- 
fended. 

‘For which you paid a capital 
price, no doubt,’ said Mr. Alfred 
Mostin. ‘Nevertheless, within 
ten minutes’ walk I could take 
you to a place in St. Luke’s where 
you may buy just the same article 
for as many pence as you paid 
shillings. I think I shall begin 
with your housekeeper, who pro- 
bably has a husband who is porter 
somewhere, and boys that have 
situations as minor clerks or 
errand-boys.’ 

‘Do you suppose that poor 
Mrs. Cruse has skeleton-keys ? 

‘It is quite on the cards that 
she has, and that your books are 
periodically inspected.’ 

‘Well, she would not make 
much out of them if she did,’ said 
Mr. Snow triumphantly. 

‘Some of those people are much 
sharper than you might imagine,’ 
answered Alf Mostin. 

*I don’t care how sharp she 
might be, she would find my 
books puzz'e her.’ 

‘Do you keep them in cipher, 
then ? asked Mr. Mostir. 
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‘Something of that sort ; unin- 
telligible, at any rate.’ 

‘ Couldn’t I make them out? 

‘No, that you could not.’ 

‘We must fall back on the 
letters, then.’ 

*I have had no letters bearing 
on this matter.’ 

‘The mystery deepens,’ said 
Mr. Mostin. ‘You have had 
callers, however, I suppose ? 

‘No; Mr. Pousnett has never 
been inside my office, and I have 
not been in his for eight or nine 
months.’ 

‘ Who is your go-between ? 

‘ We have none.’ 

‘ Really, I think I must throw 
the new McCullagh over, and de- 
vote the whole of my energies to 
solving this enigma.’ 

‘You had better not,’ retorted 
Mr. Snow, who knew this black 
sheep only wanted the shadow 
of an excuse to be off his agree- 
ment; ‘for I could not pay you 
two or even one pound per week 
for any length of time.’ 

‘Why don’t you engage me as 
yourclerk ? suggested Mr. Mostin ; 
‘I should then be on the spot to 
ferret out this malignant spy.’ 

‘You might get to know more 
than would suit me about other 
things,’ answered Mr. Snow. 
‘Upon the whole, my friend, I 
am inclined to think you are a 
trifle too sharp to be safe.’ 

‘Yon will recant that opinion 
when I tell you who has been 
talking about Mr. Snow’s clients. 
Heavens! I have a most delight- 
ful acquaintance, a pawnbroker, 
who spoke the other day about 
his “ clients ;’ but I think Alty’s 
phrase is better.’ 

‘How do you know anything 
about Mr. Alty’s phrases ? 

* That is quite outside the pre- 
sent question, and 1 must decline 
to reply. In a week’s time I 
shall hope to be able to bring you 
some useful intelligence. What 
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a funny notion, keeping your 
books in cipher! It is not halfa 
bad one, though.’ 

If Mr. Snow had only then 
and there made Mr. Mostin ac- 
quainted with the sort of cipher 
he employed, that clever indi- 
vidual would have found his task 
a good deal easier. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MR. M‘CULLAGH IS UNDECEIVED. 


Ir is one thing to live on very 
little, and quite another to possess 
the power of making a little go a 
long way; in other words, there 
are persons who can do without 
butter altogether, but yet fail 
utterly when asked to make a 
small portion cover a large quan- 
tity of bread. Superficial ob- 


servers are very apt to confound 
the two gifts—for each in its 
way is a gift—and to jump to the 


conclusion that those who cannot 
by any stretch of courtesy be 
called good managers are extrava- 
gant ; the fact being it is as a rule 
the difficulty of accommodating a 
past of utter shortness to a present 
of comparative competence which 
drives many women half crazy, 
and induces comments from men 
concerning wretched housekeep- 
ing that, though perhaps some- 
what inconsiderate, are wholly 
natural. 

Mr. Robert McCullagh’s young 
wife was not a good manager in 
the sense of being able to get a 
pound’s worth of value for ten 
shillings’ worth of expenditure. 
It is an extremely simple system 
to make the two ends meet by 
living on tea and bread-and-but- 
ter ; but this proves a bad educa- 
tion for a future career in which 
daily dinners form a feature ; 
dinners a husband expects to be 
good, and provided at a not exor- 
bitant cost. Janey had not been 


long married before she began to 
realise she knew nothing what- 
ever about the mysteries of do- 
mestic management. She was a 
quick and clever needlewoman ; 
she could make a room look 
pretty with the cheapest of ma- 
terials; she could have nursed 
Robert day and night had he been 
taken ill; she could induct a 
housemaid into the mysteries of 
waiting at table; but what she 
could not do was keep her bills 
within a certain limit if she had 
to conduct the establishment in a 
given style. Sheknew what teacost 
a pound, and how much bread and 
butter might serve for a week, but 
there her information ended. She 
had learnt music from the time she 
could remember anything, and she 
commenced reading too far back 
in a remote past to recollect when 
she found any trouble with the 
long words, and her nurse at a 
very tender age tied a piece of 
thread to a pin and gave her a 
piece of coarse muslin, and so the 
child began to sew ; but of that 
which constitutes humanity's 
greatest and most constant want 
—food—Janey had only the know- 
ledge that she had, when younger, 
seen it placed in different forms 
on various tables. As to what it 
might be in its original shape, or 
the nature of the manipulation 
and processes it went through to 
fit it for ordinary appetites, she 
was as utterly ignorant asa French 
child of English or a farm-labourer 
of Latin and Greek. 

If Mrs. Lilands had ever been 
conversant with such details— 
whieh is extremely doubtful—ob- 
viously, in the lady’s then state, 
to consult her about a problem in 
housekeeping would have proved 
worse than useless. The doctor's 
sister, Janey’s only female friend 
in London, dwelt afar off ; and so 
it came to pass that Mrs. Robert 
McCullagh had to wrestle with 
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the difficulties all alone, as she 
found cookery-books rather mys- 
tify than enlighten her. 

The result of this proved exact- 
ly what might have been expect- 
ed. Janey failed to make her 
housekeeping money and her 
housekeeping expenses agree. 
Robert had told her the sum he 
could afford ; and at the time it 
seemed to her so much more than 
she was accustomed to spend, she 
thought she should be able to 
manage with one half, and ex- 
pressed this opinion. Now she 
found out her mistake, and felt 
humiliated. 

‘I know it is my own fault 
somehow,’ she decided modestly ; 
and, indeed, it was, if not her 
fault, her misfortune. When a 
lady is ignorant of the most fun- 
damental rules of housekeeping— 
does not know the name of a 
single joint, is at the mercy of her 
cook as to the number of pounds 
of beef required to make enough 
soup for two persons, has not the 
faintest notion concerning the 
quantity of lard or butter usually 
employed in manufacturing enough 
pastry for an apple-tart—it needs 
no sage to tell that a considerable 
expenditure and very little com- 
fort are likely to ensue. 

But, though humiliated, Janey 
was not beaten. Diligently she 
set herself to master the science 
of domestic management, just as 
she would have studied some un- 
known language had she found 
herself transported suddenly to 
some foreign shore. She knew 
how her husband liked to live, 
how he had been accustomed to 
live, and it was not long before 
arithmetic and her own common 
sense came to the conclusion it 
was impossible to keep a liberal 
table and have everything in the 
house en suite upon the amount 
Robert indicated as that he should 
prefer not to be exceeded. 
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One by one, accordingly, she 
kept on lopping off expenses which 
necessitated no privation to her 
husband. First both cook and 
housemaid departed, and a general 
servant was engaged; then she 
too received her dismissal, and 
the little maid of the Old Ford 
days was reinstated, Mrs. Lilands’ 
attendant promising to give some 
assistance each day in the kitchen 
while Mrs. McCullagh sat with 
‘ her mamma.’ 

Under this n2w order of things, 
which was not inaugurated till 
Janey had been married some 
months, the household was not, 
perhaps, less comfortable, but it 
proved more open to criticism. 
Even Mr. McCullagh wondered 
Robert could content himself with 
one ‘ wee gairl ;’ while Miss Nicol 
opined the ‘fine new wife must 
have a temper of her own, as she 
did not seem able to keep a 
decent servant in the house.’ 

‘ They keep that one they have 
for looking after the madwoman,’ 
said Mr. McCullagh, in extenua- 
tion of Janey’s many sins; for 
though he did not like her, he 
did not care to hear her run down. 

‘Ay, I'm thinking that’s the 
leak lets out most of the money,’ 
observed Miss Nicol oracularly. 

‘What d’ye mean? asked Mr. 
McCullagh. 

‘ Why, that your son’s earnings 
are being spent in trying to mend 
Mrs. Lilands’ cracked head. They 
had two of the great West-end 
doctors seeing her the other day, 
each of them in a carriage and 
pair, no less. It won’t take long 
to drive through a fortune at that 
rate.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure ye needn't 
grizzle at the creature for wanting 
to get the best judgment she can 
to bear on her mother’s misfor- 
tune.’ 

‘I’m not complaining ; J’ve no 
need,’ replied Miss Nicol. ‘It’s 
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not my money that’s being wasted. 
But a person may make a remark, 
I suppose; and having still the 
use of my eyes, I can’t help see- 
ing there’s not a thing about the 
house just as it ought to be, ex- 
cept what’s for the use and bene- 
fit of a woman who has lost what- 
ever sense she had, always sup- 
posing she ever had any.’ 

‘I'd never desire to sit down to 
a better dinner than they give me,’ 
said Mr. McCullagh, who knew it 
was a bitter drop in Miss Nicol’s 
cup that she had only been asked 
to partake of tea. 

‘Nobody, as I am aware of, 
ever considered eating and drink- 
ing would be behindhand where 
Robert was,’ retorted the lady, 
who was perfectly well aware 
she had but to advance any sug- 
gestion to Janey’s disadvantage 
for Mr. McCullagh to take it into 
his mind and hatch it at liis 
leisure. 

This was precisely what hap- 
pened in the present case. He 
considered the question, turned it 
over and over, and came solemn- 
ly to the conclusion, not only that 
a mint of money was being wasted 
on Mrs. Lilands, but that Robert 
had in some way entangled him- 
self with her affairs, and become 
bond or guarantee or ‘ something 
he'd repent sore’ for his mother- 
in-law. 

In no other way could he ac- 
count for the shortness of money 
in his son’s ménage. It will be 
readily credited that Mr. McCul- 
lagh was not a man to complain 
of economy or even stinginess. 
A household managed on the 
same lines as the Basinghall-street 
establishment would have met his 
unqualified approval ; but to stint 
because it is a pleasure to save 
sixpences is another matter from 
stinting because there are no six- 
pences to spend. 

Ere long the old Scotchman 
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discovered there must be a drain 
of some kind. 

The whole land of Janey’s mind, 
indeed, lay open for him to ex- 
plore. In the length and breadth 
of it he could not discern an am- 
buscade or a fenced city, and per- 
haps.it was for this reason he 
decided she was deep and false. 

‘She is for aye saying, “ We 
can’t afford this,” or “ We must 
do without that,” or “We will 
have the other when we can save 
up enough to buy it.” Now, 
what the de’il can she mean by 
such hints and make-believes? She 
knows well enough what's taking 
cash out of the lad’s pocket, and 
why should she make a to-do 
about it? He was never short till 
he met her; and I’ve looked about 
me, and I can’t even find out 
what they’ve done with that hun- 
dred pounds.’ 

At last he could bear the un- 
certainty no longer, and asked 
Janey plainly how it was they 
did not seem to get ‘ before the 
world.’ 

‘ Robert’s share in Pousnetts’,’ 
he went on, ‘ mayn’t be a big one, 
but it ought to go a good bit 
further than it seems to do.’ 

‘I don’t know what his share 
comes to,’ answered Mrs, Robert 
simply; ‘but he wants us to 
spend as little as we can till he 
is out of debt.’ 

‘How did he get into debt? 
Mr. McCullagh’s tone, as he put 
this question, was very sharp, and 
his face looked very keen ; even 
his nose seemed to point an inter- 
rogation, 

‘He never told me,’ said Janey, 
frightened, for she began to think 

Robert might not wish his father 
to learn anything about his affairs. 

‘I thought he told ye every- 
thing—that he hadn’t a secret 
from ye,’ was the ironical com- 
ment. 

‘Robert has not any secret,’ 
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retorted Janey, with spirit. ‘I 
have no doubt he would have 
told me all about it if I had 
asked him, but I did not.’ 

‘I daresay,’ observed Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh ; and Janey did not like 
to inquire what he meant. 

* What’s this I hear about your 
being in debt? inquired the fa- 
ther of the son, on the very next 
opportunity which presented it- 
self of putting such a question. 

If he had not been forewarned, 
Robert certainly would have found 
himself in an embarrassing posi- 
tion ; but informed by his wife of 
the conversation, he was prepared 
with an answer. 

‘I am not in debt any more 
than I can pay,’ he replied, try- 
ing to laugh, and not succeeding 
very admirably in the endeavour. 

* But how does it happen? how 
could such a thing come about ? 

‘O, it’s a long story,’ said Ro- 
bert diplomatically. 

‘ Were ye so far left to yourself 


as to become surety ? 

‘ Well, something of that sort,’ 
stammered his son. 

‘IT deemed as much—I deemed 
as much,’ commented Mr. Mc- 


Cullagh. ‘Man, man, that’s an 
awful rope to knot round your 
neck, Ye'll never run yourself 
into such a snare again, will 
e? 

‘I don’t think I will,’ was the 
truthful reply. 

‘Could [ help ye? Maybe 
ye’ve fallen among thieves that 
are charging an exorbitant in- 
terest. If I was to speak a word 
(I am considered to have a good 
judgment in some matters), would 
it be any use, think ye? 

‘I do not fancy so ; thank you, 
sir, all the same,’ answered his 
son. ‘They seem fair - dealing 
people enough, and I hope to be 
all right after a time; only for 
the present Janey and I considered 
it best to cut our coat according 
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to our cloth, and save as much as 
we could.’ 

‘Ay, that is only prudent ; 
but, O lad, if ye’d only had the 
sense to stay single for a while ! 
It would have been telling ye, had 
ye only put off marrying altoge- 
ther.’ 

‘There is no use in talking about 
that now, is there, father? asked 
Robert. 

‘No, no manner of use at all,’ 
agreed Mr. McCullagh; and he 
abandoned the conversation, fully 
believing Robert had at last 
come round to his way of think- 
ing. 

‘ He’s just spoiled for life,’ he 
thought. ‘ The Lord alone knows 
what sort of a hole this is he has 
let himself into. Mad or sane, 
they’ve been wise enough to get 
the foolish boy into their clutches, 
and I am real sorry, for it is on 
my mind he is the best of the 
bunch. There is that Archie now 
coming tearing home, when I am 
very sure nobody wants him, un- 
less it may be David. Well, they 
must each and all go their own 
way. Wae’s me! I never thought 
to be so weary of my own sons.’ 

Upon the whole, the year had 
opened and gone on well, so far 
as business was concerned. The 
new firm of Robert McCullagh & 
Co. did not yet seem to be doing 
the same amount of damage to 
the elder house as that wrought 
by Upperton & Co. Eventually, 
no doubt, they might prove dan- 
gerous ; but a certain amount of 
caution characterised their deal- 
ings which had been totally want- 
ing in the opposition inaugurated 
by their predecessors. 

‘ They look more like “ holding 
on,”’ suggested Mr. McCullagh 
to his son. 

‘Well, other people can hold 
on too,’ replied David, with that 
bold decision which characterised 
all his utterances, and often an- 
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gered his father, who entertained 
a natural objection to other per- 
sons holding as positive opinions 
as himself. 

Both the Basinghall - street 
house and the business presided 
over by Mr. David were indeed 
doing an exceptionally good trade, 
and Mr. McCullagh felt well 
satisfied about his returns, and 
also concerning the money Cap- 
tain Crawfurd had intrusted to 
him. If he could only have made 
himself as content about his sons 
as his business, he might have 
been regarded as a happy man; 
but he did not get on well with 
David, who spoke of him in a 
disparaging way as the ‘ Old man,’ 
‘Dot and carry oue,’ ‘ Steady- 


goer,’ ‘Slow and sure,’ and other 


such terms, which in due time 
came round again to Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh’s ears. 


That David had some project” 


of his own in view, he felt what 


he called ‘ morally certain.’ After 
sounding his father on the sub- 
ject of a partnership, and finding 
that hope ‘no go,’ he suddenly 
took hold of the trade helm, 


which he had suffered in his 
vexation to slip out of his hand 
a little, and began steering away 
for success like a madman. It 
was then he wrote for Archie to 
come home—<Archie, who was, Mr. 
McCullagh hoped, settled in 
Spain, where he held a good situa- 
tion under a firm in the East-end 
of London—and when his father 
remonstrated, said he knew what 
he was about, and that he wanted 
somebody he could trust to leave 
in the office when he had to be 
away. 

Mr. McCullagh would have 
asked how David imagined he had 
contrived to get people about him 
he could trust; but knowing by 
experience David thought but 
little of any of the ‘ Basinghall- 
street gang,’ discreetly held his 
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tongue, and wondered what the 
younger man had in his mind. 

‘ He’s for ever going down to 
Liverpool,’ he thought; ‘and as 
for Kenneth, he’s not a bit like 
what he used to be ; and I’m just 
afraid Archie will upset the house 
here altogether ; and then there’s 
Robert afraid to spend a sixpence 
on an omnibus, let alone cabs. 
Lord, I little thought when I was 
rearing my sons I'd have all the 
trouble with them they seem 
going to bring on me.’ 

There could be no question the 
change in Robert affected Mr. 
McCullagh more than all his 
other causes for anxiety. It was 
an alteration more to be felt than 
described—a subtle difference in 
appearance, expression, manner, 
dress. It was not, for example, 
that the new partner's clothes were 
any worse than formerly, but he 
did not wear them in the same 
way. His walk was less jaunty, 
his manner more constrained, his 
expression no longer conceited, 
while in general appearance he 
seemed older, more thoughtful, 
no longer gay and débonnaire. 

‘ He’s just got as dull as ditch- 
water,’ summarised Miss Nicol, 
with the directness which charac- 
terised all her utterances. ‘ That’s 
aye the way with his sort—they’re 
either up in the garret or down 
in the cellar.’ 

*O, I think he has scarce got 
just as low as that, Janet,’ re- 
monstrated Mr. McCullagh. 

‘No one would know him for 
the same young man,’ she went 
on, unheeding this appeal. ‘As 
ye're aware, I never was so taken 
up with his face and his ways as 
some fulks, but that does not hin- 
der me being sorry to see him now. 
There is not a thing fitting in the 
house. She has not a thought 
except for her mother, or“ mamma,” 
as she says. The other evening, 
when they asked me to tea, I took 
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a pot of jelly with me, thinking 
it might be a little change, and, 
if ye believe me, there was not a 
glass dish to be had to put it 
on! I could not help saying I 
was glad Mrs. Kenneth did not 
happen to be there, or she’d have 
thought us all disgraced.’ 

‘I can’t consider that was a 
very pleasant observation,’ ob- 
jected Mr. McCullagh, who cer- 
tainly had reason on his side. 

‘She'll never learn if she isn’t 
taught,’ answered Miss Nicol. 
‘Well, I was telling ye, she said 
she’d buy a dish, and then Robert 
spoke up in a perfect fury: “If 
there never was one in the house 
it couldn’t be regarded as a matter 
of any consequence.” ’ 

With all her soul Janey had 
tried to propitiate her husband's 
family, and without result. As 
Miss Nicol truly remarked, ‘There 
is a something in fire and water 
that hinders them getting on well 
together ;’ and, although there was 
no open quarrel, Mrs. Robert 
McCullagh felt herself a waif out- 
side the charmed circle—a waif 
who could never hope to obtain 
admission within the holy of 
holies in Basinghall-street, where 
the broadest Scotch was spoken, 
and ideas such as she had never 
heard of, or imagined, ruled the 
minds of Mr. McCullagh and his 
surroundings. She did her best 
to accommodate herself and her 
ways to the strange family that 
now, by a curious fiction, was 
supposed to be hers also. She 
dressed after a fashion she ima- 
gined might find favour in the 
eyes of Miss Nicol. She drank 
weak tea which had been brewing 
twenty minutes ‘within’ the 
fender. She asked Effie to play ; 
and when that young person ob- 
jected—‘ she hadn’t her notes’— 
begged her to sing, and offered to 
accompany her. Then Effie would 
say she ‘couldn’t mind the words; 
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and when Janey herself endea- 
voured to extract music out of 
that awful instrument with the 
loose wires and the dumb notes, 
observed, ‘ Mister McCullagh cared 
for nothing but Scotch tunes,’ and 
hinted his favourites were ‘My 
Nannie, O,’ ‘John Anderson,’ and 
others of the same description, all 
requiring an instrument sound in 
wind and limb to make them 
other than a disastrous failure. 

As to what she endured at the 
hands of Mr. McCullagh in his 
endeavour to teach her a proper 
Scotch pronunciation, nor man nor 
woman could tell. Whenever he 
went to Robert’s house—and he 
went very often—he devoted him- 
self over his ‘toddy’—the materials 
for which Janey, who would have 
done anything almost to try to 
please him, insisted should be 
carried into the drawing-room— 
to the genial task of fault-finding. 
He ‘set her to sing,’ and stopped 
her constantly with, ‘ Ye’ve no 
got that jest right yet;’ ‘ Ye’re 
better at it, but ye hav’n’t got it 
quite the thing yet ; ‘It’s queer 
now that ye can’t pronounce 
“bonnie” as it ought to be spoken } 
‘I wonder if ye’ll ever be able to 
say “ luve,”’ 

With the sweetest patience, 
Janey would laughingly endeavour 
to correct her errors; and that 
she made but poor progress was 
owing, Mr. McCullagh one even- 
ing told her, he felt sure, to no 
want of will, but just to a sort of 
‘ defeciency in her.’ 

Most unfortunately, Alfred Mos- 
tin chanced on this occasion to be 
present. He had sat chafing under 
the various corrections to which 
Janey was subjected; he had 
listened to Mr. McCullagh accom- 
panying Janey with his cracked 
tenor in ‘O, wert thou in the 
cauld blast ;’ borne his strictures 
upon his daughter-in-law’s render- 
ing of ‘ Bonnie Lesley,’ which, he 
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said, needed a ‘wee pawky dash 
of humour; but when he inter- 
rupted her two or three times in 
‘A Red, Red Rose’—for Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh had arrived at a state in 
which he was nothing if not 
critical— Mr. Mostin could endure 
the infliction no longer. 

* You seem to forget,’ he said, 
addressing the architect of his 
own fortunes, ‘that it is as hard 
for Mrs. Robert to learn Scotch as 
for you to speak English.’ 

‘ Or for you to show good breed- 
ing,’ supplemented Mr. McCul- 
lagh, quick as thought. ‘Ay, I 
had forgotten it.’ 

Then ensued a hubbub for a 
minute; and there would have 
been a wordy war had not Janey 
interposed, and patched up a hol- 
low peace between her father-in- 
law and her husband and her 
friend. - 

‘It was all her fault,’ she de- 
clared. ‘She could not remember, 
and she felt ashamed after all the 
teaching she had had.’ 

Mr. McCullagh pretended to be 
appeased, and, beyond advising 
Alf Mostin ‘to keep a bit more 
check on his tongue,’ made no 
further allusion to the matter ; but 
it was long before his vanity re- 
covered the blow thus dealt, for 
it is a fact that he considered his 
English accent a degree more per- 
fect than his Scotch. He said 
nothing about this episode to 
Janet, as she in like manner kept 
from his knowledge the particulars 
of a dreadful humiliation which 
had befallen her on the occasion 
of the second visit she paid Mrs. 
Robert. 

When she entered the room 
Mrs, Lilands was there, seated be- 
side the fire in one of the crankiest 
of her cranky tempers. She was, 
indeed, so cross, Janey did not 
venture to introduce the new- 
comer to her notice; and keeping 
Miss Nicol at a discreet distance 
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from the hearth, discoursed in a 
somewhat low tone on various 
subjects she supposed might meet 
with that lady’s approval. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a fas- 
cinating conversation concerning 
the merits of a new pattern in 
tatting, from the depths of Mrs. 
Lilands’ armchaircame a querulons 
‘Janey, Janey !’ 

‘Yes, mamma ; and Janey, in- 
stantly on the alert, approached 
her mother, and, bending down 
over the bent and shrunken 
figure, inquired what she wanted. 

‘Tell that woman to go away,’ 
said Mrs. Lilands, in a voice 
which, though broken, was pain- 
fully distinct. ‘How dare she 
sit in my presence! You are far 
too familiar with such people ! 
I always told you so !’ 

‘You do not know who this 
lady is, mamma,’ said Janey, who 
felt ready to drop with shame and 
vexation ; but Mrs. Lilands was 
not to be appeased, and the young 
wife had actually to ask Miss 
Nicol to adjourn to the dining- 
room. Some sort of apology and 
explanation was attempted; but 
after such an insult what apology 
or explanation could avail ? 

Almost with tears, Janey be- 
sought Miss Nicol to attach no 
importance to ‘poor mamma’s 
wanderings ;’ and Miss Nicol, with 
a toss of her head which set 
the feathers in her best bonnet 
quivering, answered, 

‘Ye need not concern yourseff 
about the matter. What's said 
by folks as is out of their mind 
never troubles me; only, if I was 
you, I wouldn’t have her about. 
Strangers might be offended, or 
even frightened, and I’m very 
sure nothing could vex Robert 
more than for it to get about his 
wife’s mother had lost her senses.’ 

Having gracefully administered 
which ‘tit’ to Janey for Mrs. 
Lilands’ ‘ tat,’ Miss Nicol turned 
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her conversation to other less per- 
sonal topics. 

Time passed on, and ‘ Mrs. 
Robert’ was reluctantly acknow- 
ledged as an accomplished fact. 
She had married into the McCul- 
laghs, and was treated ‘according.’ 
Mrs. Kenneth solemnly invited 
her down to Liverpool; while 
Kenneth himself called on his 
brother’s wife more than once, 
and took some trouble tu ascertain 
how the land was like to lie as 
regarded Robert and her in the 
old man’s will. 

David was an occasional visitor 
also ; while Miss Nicol and Effie 
were, they expressed it, ‘not be- 
hind either.’ 

Truth to tell, Janey saw a great 
deal more of the whole family than 
she felt to be quite pleasant. 
The more she saw of them, the 
less she liked them. At first she 
had been willing to condone many 
faults and many sins against her 
tastes and prejudices, because she 
believed these people to be good 
and honest and true—not good 
merely in the sense of being vir- 
tuous or honest in so far as not 
cheating a man of his money, or 
true only in the way of not telling 
a lie; but leal and loyal and 
faithful—in a word, brave and 
stanch as those who chance to 
be destitute of all grace of man- 
ner and charm of diction are too 
apt to be considered. Diamonds 
m the rough she had been willing 
to deem them; but by degrees 
Janey found hers+lf tending to 
the other extreme, and wonder- 
ing whether there was anything 
of the diamond except the rough 
about them. Never did woman 
try harder to propitiate her hus- 
band’s family, and never did 
woman fail more utterly. Her 
very appearance was an insult to 
them; the cut of her mantle an 
affront. 

Ifshe had taken the high hand, 
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kept them at arm’s length, paid 
them visits, say, once in three 
months, and asked them to her 
husband’s house at an even less 
frequent interval, they would 
have still hated, but they would 
have feared, her. As it was, she 
met them on even ground, and 
they felt they would like to tram- 
ple her in the dust ; all, indeed, 
save Mr. McCullagh, who could 
not but confess the new daughter- 
in-law had ways with her ‘just 
beyond the lave.’ 

Most undoubtedly her father- 
in-law disliked her, because she had 
taken Robert’s notions up ‘a peg 
higher ;’ but if he could only have 
acknowledged it to himself, he 
loved her for her ‘ lady’s ways and 
gentle manners,’ for that which 
is beyond price and favour. 

In an unguarded moment Mr. 
McCallagh, tinding his son's wife 
‘a bit peaky,’ invited her to par- 
take of the hospitality of Basing- 
hall-street, where ‘ ye shall hae,’ 
proceeded Mr. McCullagh, with 
relish, ‘richt guid Scotch fare.’ 
And then he went on to enume- 
rate some of the dishes wherewith 
Scotia rewards those of her chil- 
dren who, remaining faithful to 
her traditions, can, in the midst 
of English plenty, retain intact 
their love for ‘swinged sheep’s 
head,’ cock-a-leekie, haggis, and 
other dainties, even the com- 
ponent parts of which are un- 
known mysteries south of the 
Tweed. 

Hitherto the hospitality extend- 
ed to the new wife had been con- 
fined to tea with hot scones, crisp 
oatcake, marmalade, and preserve. 
There were reasons for this which 
will readily occur to the reader, 
who recollects the first time he 
crossed the threshold of Mr. 
McCullagh’s abode. It is simple 
enough to tell a son to ‘bring 
forward a chair,’ and ‘take a 
knife and fork ; but it proves a 
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matter of some difficulty to pro- 
vide a ‘dinner according’ for 
those who, accustomed to the 
luxuries of modern civilisation as 
matters of course, regarded silver 
forks, damask napkins, and a 
decent service in the same light 
as cups and saucers, plates and 
dishes, were regarded in Basing- 
hall-street. 

Further, to provide a dinner 
such as Robert sat down to every 
day would have involved time, 
trouble, and expense. A ‘ dinner,’ 
except of the crudest description, 
was a thing which had never 
been thought ofin Mr. McCullagh’s 
house. Even Mrs. Kenneth, for 
all her ‘tocher,’ when she came 
to London, was obliged to con- 
tent herself with a ‘bit off a joint,’ 
and a ‘ help’ of potatoes, and per- 
haps a little cabbage, and all 
things else ‘in proportion; but 


with Janey, whom she had elected’ 


to induct into the ways of good 
housekeeping, and who enter- 
tained ‘notions far and away 
above her means and station,’ 
Miss Nicol felt she should be at 
a disadvantage if she essayed to 
entertain this fine lady at a board 
spread after the fashion which 
had contented Mr. McCullagh for 
more years than his kinswoman 
cared to count. 

It was, therefore, with a ‘ bent 
brue’ and an angry ‘ glower’ Miss 
Nicol heard that Janey had not 
only been invited to dinner, but 
had consented to come. 

‘It must be just as you please, 
of course,’ she said ; ‘ but I don’t 
know what we are going to do 
with her.’ 

‘ Hoots, woman ! answered Mr. 
McCullagh, who, considering the 
matter in cold blood, felt he had 
made a mistake, but was deter- 
mined thumbscrews should not 
induce him to confess the fact, 
‘she’s no that ill to please. It 
does not trouble her what she is 
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set down to. She wants a bit of 
change, being peaked up day 
after day with that daft auld 
wife; and I’m thinking we 
haven’t done all we might by her, 
considering she always seems 
ready and willing to do what she 
can by us.’ 

‘ I’m thinking she knows there's 
a good deal to be got by pleasing 
ye, answered Miss Nicol dryly. 
* However, that’s neither here nor 
there, and nothing any way to 
do with me. If ye'll say what 
ye would like me to get for din- 
ner, and give me money to get it 
with, I'll do my best to have 
things as they should be ; though 
unless ye see fit to replenish the 
linen - cupboard, and order in 
most things people nowadays 
think needful for table use, I am 
afraid I can’t make much of a 
show.’ 

‘There is no call for a show,’ 
retorted Mr. McCullagh; ‘ye 
might jest with as much sense 
ask me to refurnish the house at 
once. She'll have to take us as 
we are. If she can’t do that, she’d 
best let us alone.’ 

‘That wouldn’t suit her, I'm 
very sure,’ said Miss Nicol, with 
a sneer, to which no attempt at 
description could do justice, ‘I'll 
need to have Effie here to help,’ 
she added, seeing a storm brew- 
ing on Mr. McCullagh’s counte- 
nance, 

‘ Well, have Effie; who’s hin- 
dering ye? 

It is almost unnecessary to say 
Robert excused himself from 
forming one of the party assem- 
bled round his father’s festive 
board. His reminiscences of that 
dinner-table were of too terrible 
a nature to permit of his volun- 
tarily witnessing the effect likely 
to be produced on Janey by this 
private view of his father’s m4nage. 
He pleaded the impossibility of 
getting away from Puusnetts’ atthe 
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early hour mentioned, but pro- 
mised to call in the evening for 
his wife. He begged that tea 
might not be waited for him, as 
it was uncertain when he could 
get round ; the fact of the matter 
being that he did not want to 
encroach further on the hospitali- 
ties of Basinghall-street than the 
inevitable tumbler of punch, 
which he knew bis father would 
insist upon his mixing. 

Upon the whole Janey felt 
very much pleased to have made 
even this amount of progress. Mr. 
Snow, in whose worldly wisdom 
she felt implicit confidence, had 
urged her to use every lawful 
means that might tend to bring 
the father and son nearer each 
other ; but besides this, the young 
wife felt a pity for Mr. McCul- 
lagh that gentleman would scarce- 
ly have liked had he known of its 
existence. She was perhaps the 
only human being who had ever 
understood even partially the 
Scotchman’s true nature. He 
had wearied, he had offended, he 
had tried her. She often felt 
sorry to think her husband should 
have such a father. His manners 
and appearance and ideas belonged 
to a class with which she had 
nothing in common. Neverthe- 
less, deep down in her heart she 
knew there was good in his na- 
ture—understood dimly, it might 
be ; but certainly he had walked 
thus far through life lacking the 
warm clasp of the hand, the 
appreciative word, the loving 
glance which would have made a 
different creature of a man who 
seemed to her, spite of all his 
money, lonely beyond belief. 

The day arrived, and the din- 
ner, which, though good and 
thorough of its kind, could scarce- 
ly be pronounced a_ success, 
Janey did her best to eat and 
praise the various unwonted 
viands with which Mr. MeCullagh, 


in his desire to show her she was 
welcome, heaped her plate ; but 
she was not well, and the very 
effort to accommodate herself to 
the uncongenial society with 
which she was surrounded made 
her feel the strain almost more 
than she could endure. 

As usual David was boisterous 
and offensive, ready of compli- 
ment, too liberal of looks Janey 
did not care to encounter ; also, 
as usual, Effie sat silent and de- 
pressed, answering all remarks in 
monosyllables, and contributing 
nothing whatever—not even a 
healthy appetite—to the progress 
of the proceedings. As usual Mr. 
McCullagh had many remarks to 
make ; and quite out of ordinary 
custom, Miss Nicol seemed almost 
gay, answering her kinsman’s ob- 
servations in a light and jocund 
manner, and, in fact, making so 
little of the trouble she must have 
had to prepare such a dinner that 
Mr. McCullagh felt after all she 
‘was not a bad sort ;’ ‘she had 
done her best, and her best was 
very good, and she didna say a 
word to let the new wife know 
what it cost her.’ 

Ah, if Mr. McCullagh had only 
been a woman acquainted with 
Miss Nicol’s ways, he would have 
understood something lay in the 
background to account for such 
unwonted cheerfulness, For once 
she could afford to be more than 
civil to the new wife; she held 
an arrow in reserve; she knew 
how to draw her bow, not ata ven- 
ture, and yet find the mark. 
Tranquilly she bided her time ; she 
was waiting her opportunity, and 
at last it arrived. 

Tea in that house was a meal 
which followed dinner with an 
apparently unreasonable rapidity ; 
but the reason was not far to 
find. At dinner the ladies of the 
household as a rule ate so little 
they were not sorry to supple- 
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ment the supplies of meat with 
bread; whilst Mr. McCullagh 
easily fell in with a custom which 
left the latter part of the evening 
free for a glass or so of toddy. 
Truly and duly, then, on an occa- 
sion Janey had good cause to 
remember, tea made its appear- 
ance; not a ‘high tea,’ supple- 
mented with fowl and ham and 
pie and joint, or even an extra- 
ordinary tea, served with scones 
and cake and jams and suchlike, 
but a common tea, accompanied 
only with bread-and-butter, and 
some biscuits with which Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh, out of the fulness of his 
heart, supplemented the feast. 

He came up from the ware- 
house to partake of the meal in 
the highest good-humour. 


his jokes;’ he told a few old 
stories which were new to Janey, 


and made her laugh heartily ;- 


matters, in fact, went merry as 


possible, till something was said 
as to the time when Robert might 
be expected to appear upon the 
scene. 

* He'll not be home yet a bit,’ 


observed Miss Nicol. ‘ He never 
was over and above fond of com- 
ing here.’ 

‘ Ye needn’t begin to find fault 
with him, Janet,’ interposed Mr. 
McCullagh. ‘We'd best let by- 
gones be bygones. If he didn’t 
care to come maybe he had his 
reasons ; and I’m sure he makes 
himself pleasant and _ chatty 
enough now. I know he'll be 
here as soon as he can get round. 
He’s in a big firm, and must have 
a heap on his shoulders. It’s 
just wonderful to think of so 
young a man getting into such a 
position. Talk about climbing ! 
it would be more to the purpose 
to say he leaped to success,’ 

In uttering which words Mr. 
McCullagh had a twofold object : 
to glorify his son before the in- 


He 
was, as Miss Nicol Said, ‘ full of ° 
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appreciative Janet, and to show 
the new wife what a worldly 
prize she had won in the matri- 
monial market. 

* Yes,’ said Janey, with a plea- 
sant pride in her absent husband, 
‘he must be very clever; of 
course, she added, with a pretty 
blush, ‘I know he is very cle- 
ver.’ 

‘He must be that,’ argued Mr. 
McCullagh, ‘or Pousnett would 
never have taken him in as he 
did. It’s an unheard-of thing al- 
most for a young man to get such 
a partnership without paying for 
it, and high too.’ 

‘ But there are those as say he 
did pay well for it,’ struck in Miss 
Nicol. 

‘What d’ye mean? what are 
ye talking about? asked Robert's 
father, struck even more by the 
lady’s tone than by her words. 

‘Tam talking about Kobert. I 
understand he had to find a lot 
of money before Mr. Pousnett 
would have him at all,’ 

‘That’s nonsense,’ said Mr. 
McCullagh. ‘ He had not to find 
a penny-piece.’ 

‘ As far as you know,’ suggested 
Miss Nicol. 

‘As far as I know!’ repeated 
Mr. McCullagh; ‘why, I know 
all about it.’ 

‘Or ye think ye do, which 
maybe answers as well,’ she re- 
torted. 

‘ What the de’il are ye driving 
at, woman? exclaimed Mr. Me- 
Cullagh, forgetting his politeness 
in his excitement. ‘ What's the 
sense of sitting there hinting at 
this and that? Ifye’ve got any- 
thing to say, out with it. Ye'll 
choke yourself if ye don’t speak. 
Now what is’t ye have against 
Robert ? 

‘I know nothing against Ro- 
bert,’ answered Miss Nicol, speak- 
ing with slow drawling distinct- 
ness. ‘It’s no sin, so far as 1 am 
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aware, for him to have borrowed 
seven thousand pounds at big in- 
terest to buy himself a share in so 
great a house.’ 

‘Seven thousand pounds!’ echo- 
ed Mr. McCullagh ; whilst Janey, 
with blanched face, sat looking at 
Miss Nicol, utterly unable to speak 
or even to understand. ‘ Ye’re 
talking like a child, Janet. Where 
would he borrow seven thousand 
pounds, or the name of it ? 

*I could tell ye that too,’ an- 
swered Miss Nicol, toying with 
her teaspoon ; ‘but maybe ye’d 
rather I said no more.’ 

‘Td rather ye said whatever 
there is to say. Who would 
let Robert have such a sum of 
money ? 

‘A man of the name of Snow 


ye’ve perhaps heard tell of ; the — 


same who is keeping up your 
cousin to your detriment.’ 

‘Who told you such a false- 
hood ? asked Mr. McCullagh. 

‘Never mind who told me. 
Ye'll find it to be the truth.’ 

Without speaking a word, Mr. 
McCullagh rose and left the room. 
For a minute there ensued a dead 
silence, but then Janey broke out, 

‘O Miss Nicol, how could 
you! What harm has Robert 
ever done that you sbould try to 
injure him in this way? 

‘It’s time his father was stop- 
ped making a laughing-stock of 
himself,’ answered Miss Nicol. 
‘ Everybody was talking, and say- 
ing, “ It’s always those the nearest 
home as is the last to hear news.” 
Here’s Robert himself,’ she added, 
as the delinquent entered the 
room. 

* Yes, here is Robert,’ said the 
young man gaily, shaking hands 
with his kindred. ‘ Where is my 
father? Why, Janey, what in the 
world is the matter ? 

‘Ido not feel well,’ she faltered. 
‘ Ishould like to go home, Robert, 
if you do not mind.’ 
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* What ails you, dear? he ask- 
ed, putting his arm round her 
tenderly. 

If it had not been for the pre- 
sence of Miss Nicol and Effie, she 
would have laid her head on his 
shoulder and burst into tears ; 
but as matters stood, she managed 
to restrain herself and say she 
would tell him afterwards. 

‘May I put on my bonnet? she 
asked, turning to Miss Nicol. 

With great alacrity, that lady 
lighted a candle and led the way 
to the apartment where Janey had 
taken off her out-of-door apparel. 
Effie would have followed had 
Robert not stopped her. 

‘ What is wrong with my wife? 
he asked hoarsely. ‘Do you know? 

‘I think,’ answered Effie, as 
mournfully as though she had 
been chanting a dirge, ‘Janet said 
something that vexed her.’ 

* What sort of a thing? 

‘She'll tell you herself,’ said 
the girl deliberately ; ‘I wouldn’t 
care to be brought into the mat- 
ter.’ 

‘I was an idiot ever to let her 
come here,’ he cried angrily. 

‘Ye know best about that,’ 
replied Effie. 

* Let us get away, Robert,’ en- 
treated Janey, standing just with- 
out the door. ‘Good-night, Effie ; 
good-night, Miss Nicol ;’ and with- 
out even offering to shake hands 
with either, she took her hus- 
band’s arm and began hurriedly 
to descend the staircase. Before 
the hall was reached, however, the 
door of Mr. McCullagh’s private 
room opened, and that gentleman 
appeared on the threshold, hold- 
ing a candle above his head and 
peering up at the figures advanc- 
ing towards him. 

‘Is that you, Robert? he in- 


‘Just step in here a minute, 
will ye?’ 
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* Wait for me, Janey ; can you, 
dear ? 

‘I want ye both,’ said Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh, in an even passionless 
tone. ‘I won’t keep ye ; come in.’ 
And as they did so he closed the 
door and walked to the table, 
where he stood fronting them. 

‘Iam going to ask ye a plain 
question, Robert,’ he said, ‘and I 
hope ye'll give me a plain answer 
to it. Did Pousnett take ye into 
partnership, as I’ve always been 
led to believe, without your paying 
a penny-piece for the privilege? 

Janey pressed his arm, but the 
hint was unnecessary; he knew 
now where the danger lay. 

‘ Well, not exactly, sir.’ 

‘ Yes, or no, is enough. 
“No” f 

‘If you will not allow me to 
explain—’ 

‘I want no explanation. Is it 


Is it 


true ye paid him seven thousand 
pounds hard cash, which ye got 
from Mr. Snow ? 

‘ Something of that sort, sir.’ 

‘Then all I have to say is this : 
leave my house, both of ye, and 
never set foot in it again. The 
pair of ye have made a fvol and a 
dupe of me, and nobody makes » 
fool or a dupe of Robert McCul- 
lagh twice.’ 

‘Blame me as much as you 
like, sir, but don’t speak against 
my wife, who knows nothing about 
the matter.’ 

‘Will ye go,’ said Mr. MeCub 
lagh, ‘or do ye want to drive me 
to curse ye outright? Go, ye're 
no son of mine! Go! And his 
attitude was almost tragic, as he 
stood with the light shining on his 
pale, shrewd, troubled face, and 
his lifted hand pointing to the 
door. 


(To be continued.) 
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We hear of people born with a 
special vocation for some particu- 
lar profession or art. They must 
and will be poets, painters, actors, 
musicians, travellers, engineers. 
Opposition or adverse circum- 
stances, instead of stopping, spur 
them on. Parental counsels go 
for nothing; advice from kind 
friends avails something less, 
Fate, blood, instinct, genius, or 
whatever we may call the impelling 
force, is all-powerful, and sure to 
have its way. People possessed 
by a decided vocation follow their 
own paths as planets roll in their 
orbits. No minor wayside attrac- 
tions can divert their career into 
another line. Wecan sympathise 
with—almost envy—such enthu- 
siasts, because their life is a con- 
tinued pursuit, if not always a 
gratification, of the desires which 
they have most at heart. But it 
seems to us almost phenomenal 
that any one should sacrifice in- 
terests and disregard all other 
aims in order to become a detec- 
tive policeman. 

Nevertheless we have before us 


an example in Monsieur Claude, ° 


who in the very first sentence of 
his Mémoires promises to relate 
two episodes which helped, under 
singular circumstances, to raise 
him to the position of Chef de la 
Police de Sareté, adding in the 
second sentence, ‘If I had not 
obeyed my vocation, it is incon- 
testable that the services which I 
rendered in 1851 and 1852 as 
Commissaire de Police to an illus- 
trious statesman and a very great 
lady would have opened to me 
other doors than those of the 


Préfecture de Police.’ Monsieur 
Claude may not be absolutely alone 
in his tastes. What has happened 
before may happen again. Those, 
therefore, amongst my readers 
who think of joining the police in 
any grade or capacity will find the 
Mémoires de Monsieur Claude* an 
instructive as well as an interest- 
ing French exercise ; while those 
who entertain no such ambition 
will at least peruse with consider- 
able surprise and small edification 
the strange phases of human life 
and adventure therein revealed. 
Not less opposed to current 
notions is his declaration that to 
fulfil his delicate and difficult 


mission every member of the 
police force ought to be a doubly 


honest man. For his own part 
his constant endeavour was to 
secure both the respect of the 
magistracy who employed him and 
the gratitude of the great criminals 
whom it was his duty to pursue 
and capture. The ‘gratitude’ 
claimed is explained by the state- 
ment that the more a villain had 
tried his patience to catch him 
the more comfortable he made 
him after he was caught. The 
rigours of captivity were softened 
to the utmost, much as Sinbad’s 
fellow-sailors, when taken cap- 
tive, were put up to fatten till 
they were ready far the spit. 
That the police in Louis Phi- 
lippe’s time had need of honest or 
even half-honest men is proved by 
one of Monsieur Claude’s anec- 
dotes. It still retained the marks 
of Vidocq’s influence, and his mou- 


* 3 vols. in 18 mo, (Paris: Jules Rouffe, 
Editeur, 14 Cleitue Saint Honoré, 188i.) 
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tons let loose on the scent of 
thieves were hardly better than 
the game they tracked. M. Allard 
was the first to do justice to the 
odious prejudice that in order to 
be well acquainted with the ways 
and doings of rascals one must be 
a bit of a scamp oneself. He 
rightly believed that to impress 
the enemies of society with re- 
spect and apprehension it was 
necessary to oppose to their vices 
an absolute example of honesty, 
and to face their shameless profli- 
gacy with an irreproachable line 
of conduct. Before Allard’s time 
there were certain indicateurs 
who received with one hand their 
share of stolen booty, and with 
the other their informer’s pay, 
It was not rare to see an indica- 
teur breakfast on the proceeds of 
a theft, and sup with the money 
paid for its discovery. 

As an instance of the style in 
which things were done: after a 
considerable theft committed in 
the residence of a distinguished 
personage, all the police agents de 
stireté were set to work to arrest 
the thief. He was soon taken, 
and at once conducted to the 
house he had robbed, in order. to 
give an explanation of the way 
in which he had operated, Two 
days after this confrontation the 
master of the house perceived that 
an emerald set round with dia- 
monds, worth ten thousand francs, 
had disappeared from his bed- 
room. The fact was communi- 
cated to one of the heads of the 
Police de Sfreté, who suspected 
that the author of the theft could 
be no other than one of his own 
agents. His object, therefore, was 
to discover the perpetrator of the 
second robbery. 

New Year’s-day was close at 
hand. The chief of the spy bri- 
gade assembled his men, and ad- 
dressed them in language which, if 
not classical, was to the purpose. 
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* You know, my lads, we shall 
soon have to go and wish M. le 
Préfet a happy new year. I ex- 
pect you to clean yourselves up 
for that day, and to put on your 
smartest bibs and tuckers. If any 
of your jewelry is up the spout, 
or your best portable property in 
your uncle’s keeping, you will 
get it away for the ceremony. I 
don’t want you to come in a 
shabby turn-out, as if you were 
Only a set of mangy canaille. 
Tis all very well to go about 
town in déshabillé, but our supe- 
rior ought to see what steady and 
respectable coves we are. You 
understand me, I take the liberty 
of presuming. If any of you 
want money to get your Sunday 
things out of pawn, you have only 
to say so, and I will advance it. 
Allez! Be off with you; make 


yourselves scarce.’ 
On New Year’s morning the 
agents, fresh rigged from top to 


toe, awaited their leader at the 
Hotel de la Préfecture. The first 
thing which caught the eye of 
that sharp-sighted genius was the 
stolen emerald sparkling on the 
suspected agent’s shirt-front. 

‘You are an ass and a booby, 
monsieur,’ he whispered, at the 
same time taking forcible posses- 
sion of the jewel. ‘There are 
fire-eaters at the Bagne who are 
innocent compared with you. But 
Ihave pity on your family. Only 
let this teach you a lesson ;’ and, 
sticking the emerald in his own 
cravat with a dignity worthy of 
Robert Macaire, he wore it in 
the Préfet’s presence, omitting, 
in the interest of his agent’s 
honour, to restore it to its rightful 
owner. 

It is evident that Mémoires 
like these would never see the 
light (unless long years after- 
wards, as posthumous publica- 
tions) had not dynastic changes 
or revolutions permitted their ap- 
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pearance without danger to their 
author. Louis Philippe is dead 
and buried, and his descendants 
manifest no eager desire to occupy 
the throne of France. Moreover, 
the abuses with which his reign 
can be reproached did not origi- 
nate with the king, but rather in 
spite of him. If he had kept 
strictly to his constitutional 
monarchy, it might have proved 
and continued to be, what some 
one called it, the best of repub- 
lics ; and the Orleans family is in 
no way touched by stories of a 
corrupt and unscrupulous police. 
But if the Sedan catastrophe had 
not occurred nor the quixotic ex- 
pedition to Zululand undertaken, 
we might never have heard a word 
about the little house at Auteuil, 
hired by a_ beautiful Italian 


duchess because Napoleon III.’s 
admiration of her charms had 
given offence to the Empress, and 
drawn from her a warm ezpli- 
cation—a scolding, in fact; nor 


how General F , to gratify 
his master, had fixed on this 
house as a rendezvous; how the 
Empress, employing a police of 
her own, soon learnt what was 
going on; how the Duchess, af- 
filiated to Mazzini in the interests 
of Piedmont against Austria, was 
only a decoy duck to lure Napo- 
leon into traps from which he 
would be lucky if he escaped with 
life ; how the Corsican policeman 
Griscelli, employed to watch over 
the Emperor’s personal safety, ac- 
companied Napoleon and the com- 
plaisant General in their clandes- 
tine visit to the said small house ; 
how Griscelli, observing that the 
Duchess’s femme de chambre was 
introducing a suspicious -looking 
individual into the antechamber 
where Napoleon was, without 
hesitation killed the stranger by 
stabbing him de haut en bas with 
a downstroke from above; how 
on the murdered man, aiso a 
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Corsican and a policeman, a dag- 
ger, his police-agent’s card, and 
suncry papers were found leaving 
no doubt of his intention to assas- 
sinate ; how Napoleon, on atten- 
tively examining the dagger, was 
convinced that the blade was 
poisoned ; how, that very even- 
ing, General F took thelovely 
Duchess in charge, with orders to 
conduct her to the Italian fron- 
tier. All this—which is by no 
means all the strange history— 
may be romance and scandal ; but 
it is so thoroughly in keeping 
with what is known in connection 
with the subsequent Orsini at- 
tempt and other episodes of the 
Second Empire, that we may 
fairly pronuunce the story, if not 
true, at least to be cleverly in- 
vented. The journals of the time 
made only slight allusion to it, 
and Griscelli, the Corsican body- 
guard (who also has written his 
Mémoires), relates it very incom- 
pletely. 

The description of the police 
under the Second Empire would 
be incredible were it not fully 
accounted for by the necessities 
of a dynasty established by force, 
and obliged to be constantly on 
the watch against the attacks of 
enemies who believed themselves 
bound to overthrow it by any 
means whatever. We are apt to 
forget our own good fortune in 
having at present no adventurous 
Pretenders, no more Bonnie Prince 
Charlies, no lions and unicorns 
fighting for the crown of the 
United Kingdom. When we had 
them, we applied to them a treat- 
ment savouring more of fortiter 
in re than suaviter in modo. The 
Second Empire strove to hold its 
own in every way it was possible 
to devise, selecting, as the most 
powerful instrument and insurer 
of safety, its police. Spies 
swarmed everywhere, and the 
higher the social stratum, the 
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more it was bespied, till the cli- 
max was reached in the Tuileries. 
Women, even of rank and title, 
were very largely employed in 
this unworthy but lucrative occu- 
pation. In fact, the persons com- 
posing Napoleon IIL.’s Court, at 
its commencement especially, con- 
trasted strangely, on comparison, 
with those who had surrounded 
Louis Philippe and Queen Amé- 
lie. The police was self-spied ; 
every policeman, as a sure step to 
favour, acted as a spy on every 
other policeman. MonsieurClaude 
avers that, had he been more 
supple-backed and less obedient 
to the voice of conscience, he 
might easily have obtained an 
important post at the Chateau. 
With the powerful patronage of 
M. L , made a senator in order 


to do police-work in the Senate, 
fortune and honours were within 
his reach. 

The cabinet noir (or letter-open- 


ing office) of the former reign was 
transferred to the Tuileries as soon 
as Napoleon III. was installed 
there. It was not rare for the 
sovereign to hold personal confer- 
ence with the Corsicans attached 
to his person, when they came 
armed to the teeth to inform his 
Majesty that some fresh Italian 
had been despatched from London 


or Naples for the purpose of at-. 


tempting his life. The informers, 
provocators, or bravi, who came to 
this secret cabinet to receive the 
recompense of their services, drew 
their cheque for payment in a sin- 
gular manner. After breathing 
on the glass window of the wicket- 
door, they wrote the sum due and 
their name on the condensed 
vapour momentarily lefi there. 
When his Majesty’s cashier had 
paid the transient draft, the spy 
effaced it with the back of his 
sleeve as soon as he had pocketed 
the amount. No trace then re- 
mained of the visit of the spy, 
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who at the Tuileries was never a 
vulgar personage. 

One thing which strikes the 
reader of almost all memoirs which 
contain any reference to politics 
and state-craft is the apparent 
indifference of the rulers of men 
to the terrible consequences of 
war. A campaign is undertaken 
as coolly as a move on a chess- 
board, without the slightest con- 
sideration for human suffering; 
the real motives being not only 
insufficient to justify such re- 
sults, but often almost contempti- 
ble. An ekalted lady could call 
the last French invasion of Prussia 
‘her war’—‘c’est ma guerre a 
moi’—heedless of the wives she 
would render widows, and of 
the mothers whose sons were to 
be slain more cruelly than animals 
driven to the shambles. Monsieur 
Claude unconsciously gives an 
example of the light-hearted way 
in which hostilities are declared. 
One of his personages announces, 
as a secret, that the Emperor had 
effected a reconciliation with Maz- 
zini, in order to avoid the punish- 
ment threatened by Italian secret 
societies for neglecting to secure 
the independence of their country. 
‘Very shortly,’ it is added, ‘ France 
will feel the effects of this recon- 
ciliation, in the shape perhaps of 
a war with Austria.’ Hecatombs 
of French and Austrian men, in the 
flower of their age and the full 
vigour of life, were to be sacrificed 
to calm the personal fears of a 
single usurper, who dreaded the 
consequences of having broken 
his promise. 

Another instance is supplied by 
Frederick II. of Prussia, whom 
Carlyle has selected for one of his 
model heroes. Frederick wrote an 
account of his conquest of Silesia, 
in a passage of which, quoted by 
Voltaire, he says, unabashed, ‘ Add 
to these considerations an army 
always ready to take the field, a 
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well-filled cash-box, and my own 
warmth of temper—those were 
my reasons for making war on 
Maria Theresa, Queen of Bohemia 
and Hungary.’ A few lines 
farther on were the words, ‘ Am- 
bition, interest, and the desire to 
be talked about prevailed, and the 
war was resolved upon.’ 

But we must not quite lose 
sight of Monsieur Claude’s per- 
sonality, which differs in many 
remarkable respects from that of 
ordinary individuals. Born at 
Toul (notable for its heroic resist- 
ance to the last Prussian invasion 
of France) on the 17th of October 
1807, of a highly respectable, but 
far from wealthy, family, he had 
to seek his fortune in the world 
that lay before him. At the age 
of nineteen bright prospects are 
often beheld in Paris, where a 
clerkship in an avoué's office pre- 
sents itself as a promising begin- 
ning. But young Claude felt 
capable of higher flights than that, 
and accident soon evolved an 
astute police-agent out of a steady- 
going lawyer’s clerk. The acci- 
dent was an invitation to meet a 
score of other clerks at a joyous 
supper given by an elegant young 
gentleman known to his acquaint- 
ances only as M. Georges, but 
who afterwards secured a place 
in the annals of crime under 
his true name of Lacenaire, the 
accomplished villain who was 
equally at his ease in verse-writing 
and in forgery, and who could 
coolly murder a helpless old wo- 
man after taking sentimental pity 
on a cat. 

The natural gifts which so ad- 
mirably fitted Monsieur Claude for 
the pursuit of a detective’s career 
were an inquisitive turn of mind 
and a fondness for making start- 
ling discoveries under an appear- 
ance of simplicity and easy good- 
nature ; great quickness and power 
of observation, assisted by an ex- 


cellent education ; and, above all, 
perfect confidence in his own 
capacity and intelligence. Besides 
which, he had, or fancied he had, 
a sort of clairvoyance or intuitive 
faculty of divining character. He 
was endowed with the instinct of 
the shepherd’s dog, the natural 
enemy of foxes and wolves. He 
could detect behind the smiling 
face of youth the hidden hyena, 
the man of prey, whose thirst for 
blood was betrayed by his indul- 
gence in wine. This magnetic 
consciousness of a criminal pre- 
sence marvellously helped him in 
many an intricate inquiry. In 
the instance already mentioned, 
the turning-point of his life, it 
was only by a luminous presenti- 
ment that he was able to predict 
that his dandified, almost effemi- 
nate, entertainer Georges, at the 
orgy given to worm secrets out 
of notaries’ clerks, would prove 
to be the cold-blooded thief and 
assassin Lacenaire. In fact, it was 
his astonishing acuteness in di- 
vining the monster concealed 
within his host which at once 
decided his true vocation, by 
placing him in his proper element, 
namely, as an employé in the office 
of Instruction Criminelle attached 
to the Tribunal of the Seine. Ce 
n'est que le premier pas qui coite ; 
successive steps are comparatively 
easy. Advancement from this 
humble post to the power and 
dignity of Chef de la Police de 
Sareté was the necessary develop- 
ment of acknowledged merit in 
that particular line of life. 

Of course he had his own pe- 
culiar policeman’s ideas. Thus a 
face for him was only a deceptive 
visor, expressing by its mobility 
the very opposite to its owner's 
real thoughts and character. The 
physiognomist’s only sure guide, 
he maintained, is the general 
structure of the human figure, 
For instance, he decides at once 

















of a person whom he had never 
seen before, ‘ That woman’s square 
build, her protruding and vulgar 
hips, argued no good.’ And it 
was only natural that he should 
have no faith in open, honest, and 
sympathetic countenances, because 
he himself always contrived to 
conceal his innate cunning under 
an air of guileless good-nature and 
simple bonhomie. By means of 
this innocent and kindly aspect 
he wormed himself into the con- 
fidence and intimacy of suspected 
criminals until the imprudent fly 
was secured in the amiable spider's 
net. He became the bosom friend 
of future gaol birds up to the mo- 
ment when he pounced upon 
them as their inflexible captor. 
The cat played with the mouse so 
pleasantly that nothing but the 
actual gripe of claws and teeth 
gave warning of the real state of 
things. It was by these insinuat- 
ing tactics that he induced La 
Pommerais the poisoner to ac- 
company him from his own break- 
fast-table (to which he never re- 
turned) to Mazas prison. And yet 
Monsieur Claude expresses aston- 
ishment that at a soirée given by 


Mirés the banker, to which he . 


had been invited by the son-in- 
law, Prince Polignac, everybody 
shunned his company ! 

Of the finished perfection of 
his benignant look he himself 
supplies an illustrative anecdote. 
Not very long before the death of 
Béranger, the popular song-writer, 
Claude was requested by the Com- 
missaire Central to look after an 
escaped convict, an accomplished 
swindler (one of whose many 
specialties was the procuring of 
good situations for needy clerks, 
which of course they never got, 
after paying in their caution- 
money), whom he had arrested 
six months previously, and who 
preferred breaking out of prison 
to serving his time there quietly 
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and decently. He was then lead- 
ing a joyous life in the Latin 
Quarter, in company with young 
ladies oof Parisian notoriety. 
Knowing the individual perfectly, 
Claude made quite sure of his 
easy capture. ‘Take care,’ said 
the Commissaire Central, with a 
smile; ‘heis a clever fellow, who 
carries about with him a whole 
sackful of tricks. Don’t sell the 
skin till you have killed your 
bear.’ 

This observation put our Poli- 
cier on his mettle. So, in conse- 
quence of information received, he 
betook himself to the public ball 
called the Closerie des Lilas, at 
the hour when the dancing was 
at its height, and soon caught 
sight of his gentleman seated at a 
little table and surrounded by a 
whole bevy of pretty girls, the 
beauties most in vogue in the 
Latin Quarter. He was a good- 
looking, dark-complexioned young 
man, with an impudent and cyni- 
cal expression of countenance. 
There being but two ways of 
getting the better of an adversary 
—namely, surprise and audacity 
—Claude walked straight up to 
his young customer’s table, step- 
ping slowly but firmly, and look- 
ing full in the face of the person- 
age, who by a scarcely perceptible 
sign betrayed his recognition of 
the visitor. He turned pale; he 
was caught. Claude had only 
another step to take to lay hands 
on the old offender, who, leaning 
forward, whispered a word or two 
into the young lady’s ear who 
was nearest to him. 

Instantly further advance was 
impossible, All the girls present 
surrounded Claude, forming an 
impenetrable barrier, behind which 
the swindler made his escape be- 
fore there was time to call in the 
guard. The throng of beauties 
crowded round Claude, pressing 
against, almost hugging, him, and 
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shouting, ‘‘’Tis Béranger! ’Tis 
Béranger !’ 

That magic name fell on the 
assembly like the flash of an 
electric spark. The dancing ceased ; 
the dancers hemmed him in. 
Students and their partners rushed 
away from their quadrilles or 
their arbours, some laden with 
flowers, others glass in hand. He 
was literally covered with impro- 
vised bouquets. The young men 
and women deafened him with 
cheers—‘ Vive Béranger! Vive 
Béranger |’ He was completely 
upset, taken aback, thoroughly 
done, by his sharp young cus- 
tomer. For he could not announce 
in such mixed company that, in- 
stead of being the beloved Béran- 
ger, his real style and title was 
Claude the detective ; and all be- 
cause his inoffensive phiz resem- 
dled the portraits of the grisettes’ 
poet, while his bald and truly 
respectable pate was equally em- 
bossed with the bump of benevo- 
lence. To preserve his own dig- 
nity, he was obliged to retire, 
with the orchestra playing ‘ La 
Lisette de Béranger.’ Best of all, 
next day the newspapers gave a 
touching and florid 
Béranger’s visit to the Closerie des 
Lilas. Poetical justice compels 
us to add that, on a more propi- 
tious occasion, the adroit young 
swindler was retaken, 

We know not whether the ob- 
ject of these memoirs is to make 
a Napoleonic restoration impossi- 
ble, but if only a fraction of what 
they tell us is true, that result 
would seem inevitable. Were any 
arguments besides France’s crush- 
ing misfortunes needed to forbid 
the inauguration of a Third Bona- 
partist Empire, this book would 
amply supply them. One short 
specimen will suffice. 

Orsini’s attempt to assassinate 
the Emperor at the Opéra Co- 
mique is stated to have been the 


report of . 
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consequence of a failure to kid- 
nap his Majesty. What the kid- 
nappers would have done with 
him had they succeeded in carry- 
ing him off still remains in the 
limbo of unknown intentions. 
Being carbonari, it may be pre- 
sumed that they knew what was 
meant, Their prey seems to have 
escaped from their clutches only 
by the unexpected intervention 
of a female spy, the owner of the 
aforesaid little villa at Auteuil, 
devoted to Napoleon I1I.—Mdme. 
X., who often comes before the 
scenes. 

We will tell this extraordinary 
story as briefly as possible. A 
very beautiful Italian Princess 
(initial suppressed, because she 
is still living), known during the 
Empire as La Mazzinienne, had 
been sent to Paris for the respect- 
able purpose (besides acting as a 
spy) of enticing the Emperor into 
a false position. This lady had 
justly drawn upon herself the 
bitter hatred of Mdme. X. Now 
the doux entété, the eself- willed 
lamb, as Queen Hortense described 
her son, was sure to bite, time 
after time, at any hook which had 
an attractive woman for its bait. 
The Princess, after consulting 
Mazzini, and assured that the in- 
dependence of Italy would be the 
recompense of her complaisance, 
consented, in spite of her warm 
affection for Orsini and her aver- 
sion to Napoleon, to inhabit the 
Auteuil villa, and there receive 
her Imperial admirer incognito. 
To throw the Empress’s Arguses 
off their track, it was agreed that 
he and his Corsican bodyguard 
and attendant, Griscelli, should 
disguise themselves in the Prin- 
cess’s livery. Griscelli drove the 
carriage; Napoleon got up, as 
footman, behind. By way of 
precaution, besides posting his 
whole Corsican brigade along 
the Auteuil-road, Griscelli had 
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secured the favour of the Prin- 
cess’s confidential waiting-woman. 
But he did not suspect that their 
arrival was witnessed by two men 
lurking in the shade in artisan’s 
dress, one of whom whispered to 
the other, ‘Bad luck for the 
Princess if she bungles the busi- 
ness! She will make acquaint- 
ance with Griscelli’s dagger, ex- 
actly as the Duchess’s femme de 
chambre did.’ ‘ Fear nothing, 
Orsini,’ the other replied. ‘ All 
right this time. How Mazzini will 
laugh!’ For Orsini’s jealousy 
had been roused; he refused to 
consent to the sacrifice. The price 
to be paid was more than even 
Italy’s independence was worth. 
He therefore sent the Princess a 
narcotic, with orders to adminis- 
ter it during the promised ¢éte-d- 
téte supper. His Majesty, while 
under its influence, was to be put 
into a carriage and driven at fall 
speed out of France. The lady 


was delighted with the scheme, 
and consented to execute it. Maz- 
zini blamed the imprudent strata- 
gem, and qualified the subsequent 


explosive bombs attempt (the 
consequence of its failure and Or- 
sini’s jealous hatred) as a useless 
crime conceived by a madcap. 
The sequel is a scene for an 
old-fashioned melodrama. The 
Princess, in a ravishing toilet, 
laughs heartily at the Emperor’s 
livery suit. During supper she 
is coquettish, but coy. She suc- 
ceeds in making him swallow the 
sleeping draught. The waiting- 
woman has been playing exactly 
the same trick on the amorous 
bodyguard. The two victims are 
lying helpless, prostrate, entirely 
at the mercy of the treacherous 
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sirens. An imbecile paralytic 
sort of struggle takes place. The 
Princess produces a revolver ; also 
she seizes a dagger out of Gris- 
celli’s powerless hand. Suddenly 
the door opens. Enter Mdme. X., 
the proprietress of the premises, 
who had kept a sharp eye on the 
whole proceedings. With folded 
arms she marches like a lioness in 
front of the Italian, and says, 
‘Madame, you shall not carry off 
the Emperor! You shall not take 
him to the frontier! You shall 
not kill Griscelli! I watch over 
their safety ; other agents are also 
watching ali along the Avenue 
d’ Auteuil.’ 

After a good deal more dialogue 
and tragedy business, the Em- 
peror is taken home, and probably 
put to bed. The Empress on 
hearing of it flies into a rage, 
which Mdme. X. is unable to 
calm. M. de Morny alone, with 
great difficulty, manages to recon- 
cile the Emperor, so shamefully 
duped and hocussed, with the 
Empress, so injured and humili- 
ated. The adventure gets wind 
abroad. Orsini tells his bosom 
friends, ‘ I could not carry off the 
Emperor; I will kill him!’ Hence 
the infernal attempt at the Opéra 
Comique on the 14th of January 
1858. 

Future historians must decide 
how much of this tale is apochry- 
phal, and how much true. The 
Mémoires which produce it are 
plausible as well as outspoken, in 
spite of which we may safely say 
of them : 


‘Through needle’s eye it easier for the 
camel is 

To pass, than these three volumes into 
families,’ 
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Greek and Chinese Vases. 
——_+>———_- 


Tere was lately open in 
Paris an exhibition of Greek 
and Chinese Vases, purposly ar- 
ranged in contrast side by side, 
as if to provoke a contrast be- 
tween the two styles of art. 
From it much might be learned, 
and by it much more suggested. 
The Chinese, by their own avow- 
als, contained in the most popu- 
lar of their books, declare that a 
nation best depicts itself by mak- 
ing use of grotesque forms—an 
idea. not without acceptance 
among the caricaturists of Europe, 
from Gilray to the Parisians of 
1881—but they would scarcely 
wish the Western races to take 
them at their word. In the 
mean while, however, it is im- 
possible that the ordinary idea of 
their arts and industry should 
not be adopted from the repre- 
sentations of themselves which 
they transmit to us, outlined and 
coloured by their own hands, on 
lacquer or porcelain: men with 
round heads, enormous ears, a 
solitary twist of hair, eyes thrown 
up at preposterous angles, large 
grinning mouths, cumbersome 
figures, and costumes of startling 
ugliness, But how much of all 
this is literally true? and how 
much, therefore, do not the self- 
drawn delineators of natives tell 
us of what they actually are or 
were? This was the question 


practically asked by the double 
display at Paris; and in a day 
when, for all practical purposes 
of taste and decoration, we are 
mingling, perhaps to excess, Ori- 
ental with classic ideas—the most 
eccentric with the most pure—it 


may be worth the study of a few 
moments. More than this, there 
are two schools concerned: that 
which, with the object, so to speak, 
of ornamenting modern life, would 
crowd our habitations with Eastern 
grotesques, and that which would 
remain faithful to the Grecian 
archetype—an impossibility, of 
course, in our time. This differ- 
ence of sympathy has, at any 
rate, the advantage of bringing 
together for the sake of compari- 
son two totally opposite extremes ; 
the one separated from us by two 
thousand years of time, the other 
by thousands of miles of space. 
In point of antiquity, perhaps, 
there is no material distinction to 
be acknowledged; or if there be, 
the European race, in certain re- 
spects, must claim the priority. 
For it has of late been well es- 
tablished that the Greeks painted 
vases long before the Chinese at- 
tempted their production ; they 
manufactured them, indeed, for 
every kind of use; they exported 
them to their remotest colonies. 
Recent discoveries have brought 
them to light by thousands, in 
palaces, dwelling-houses, but es- 
pecially tombs, in which last they 
would be most likely, of course, 
to escape destruction. Still, they 
do not exhibit the exquisite ma- 
terial, the brilliant colours, or the 
transparent enamel of Chinese 
porcelain ; in fact, they may gene- 
rally be described, in the ruder 
periods, as made up of a little 
clay reddened by baking, a few 
lines for the tracing of figures 
and ornaments, and a superficial 
foundation of black varnish. And 

















yet, rough though the work was, 
it contained principles of art that 
were imperishable. The vases 
were pictures in themselves, with 
whole galleries of design upon 
their surface—of gods, of priests, 
of old men leaning on staffs, of 
dying warriors, of young people at 
their games, of girls at fountains, 
of children throwing their balls 
or playing their hoops. There is 
nothing to compare with this 
rapid and simple work in the 
whole elaborate and gorgeous 
vase-making of the East ; and yet 
the latter, as we have hinted, is 
infinitely preferred by many for 
the enrichment of hall and corri- 
dor, staircase and room. 

It is unnecessary to insist upon 
the problem which the critics ofthe 
new Paris Museum have started, 
whether, as the Chinese are un- 
doubtedly less ugly than they 
paint themselves, so the Greeks 
were probably, in proportion, less 
beautiful. The question is one 
of results, and of their influence 
upon that modern taste which ap- 
pears determined to work up, es- 
pecially for purposes of household 
luxury, every form and every 
material of every other country 
and every other age. This is 
called, in some quarters, zsthe- 
ticism, it may be eclecticism ; 
but certain lines may surely be 
followed, which separate the 
simply curious from the purely 
beautiful. The Chinese, how- 
ever, are, in many respects, won- 
derfully imaginative ; their works 
often show an extreme delicacy of 
taste ; their appreciation of colour 
and the power of producing it are 
almost incomparable; but they 
never attain to anything like the 
exquisiteness of proportion, out- 
line, and form, or the details of 
ornamentation, harmonising ex- 
actly with the noblest motives, 
so to speak, of architecture and 
sculpture, which are visible, for 
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example, in all the Grecian fur- 
niture discovered or illustrated at 
Pompeii. Nevertheless, every- 
thing that the Chinaman of our 
own time or of a thousand years 
ago has turned out is character- 
isiic, that is to say, Chinese, and 
his vases bear out this description 
in all possible respects. The 
kaolin of which they are com- 
posed remains without a rival ; 
the process through which it is 
passed cannot be approached, 
even in the most celebrated 
manufactories of modern Europe ; 
but the same remark applies to 
them and to those of the Greeks 
in nearly an equal degree. 

It must have been noticed, byar- 
chitects and artists everywhere 
and in all times, that the vase, whe- 
ther intended for ornament or use, 
cannot avoid being somewhat mo- 
notonous in form. The Greeks, 
it is true, invented a large variety 
of names for almost thesame thing, 
from a perfume-holder for the 
toilet-table to an urn for contain- 
ing the ashes of the dead; but 
when they wanted to apply their 
ceramic industry in more general 
shapes the vase disappeared, and 
was transformed into statuettes, 
pilasters, bas-reliefs, tiles, the 
capitals of columns. And so with 
the Chinese, though, of late, they 
fancy themselves to have dis- 
covered the secrets of European 
taste, and to be imitating us with 
their half-tints, graduated shades, 
abandonment of primary colours, 
and attempts at a sort of mosaic 
addition to their traditionary pot- 
ter’s work. With these innova- 
tions, however, the general dis- 
cussion has little or nothing to 
do, the principal point being 
whether, for the adornment of 
modern life as exemplified by the 
contents of a house supposed to 
represent some degree of art and 
luxury, the Greek or the Chinese 
vase be preferable. The one is 
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distinguished from the other by 
more than the aspects already 
noted. The former presents a 
ground of a uniform colour, varied 
by a single other colour laid 
upon it, which is all but ex- 
clusively devoted to develop- 
ments of the human figure—from 
mythology, the loves of the gods, 
epic and historical scenes—gene- 
ral nature being, as a rule, alto- 
gether suppressed, invisible, or 
made scornfully subordinate. In 
the latter, on the contrary, a man 
is of no more importance than an 
animal, a bird, a flower, or a tree. 
Accessories, in fact, till the prin- 
cipal place. ‘The imitations are 
perfect, but perspectives and pro- 
portion are nowhere; kiosques, 
groves, boats, and bridges are 
suspended in mid-air, men by the 
side of monsters, butterflies larger 
than eagles, as though the main 
object were to cover the surface 
of the ‘jar’ with an ostentatious 
multiplicity of objects as vividly 
set forth as can be. 

We find this principle, indeed, 
greatly prevailing through all 
the art and architecture of 
the modern East more particu- 
larly. Wherever place can be 
found for ivory, ebony, layers of 
gold and silver, or jewels, they 
are lavished irrespective of com- 
bined effect ; and still, as we have 
said, the barbarous is frequently 
prized for purposes of domestic 
ornamentation before the classic 
work. One reason assigned is 
curious, although it may not be 
without a certain force of its own. 
A Chinese vase, it is contended, 
is an article of furniture, whereas 
a Greek vase is a specimen of art. 
The latter belongs naturally to a 
museum, where it may inspire 
the student of painting or sculp- 
ture; the former is found, with- 
out surprise, in the boudoir of a 
lady or the dining-room of an 
opulent banker. And yet the 


Greeks decorated their houses 
with vases long before they rele- 
gated them to the uses of their 
tombs, as the Romans also did. 
They painted them instead of 
pictures on their walls ; they con- 
trived a harmony between their 
shapes and those of the buildings 
they were intended to ornament ; 
they gave them plinth and base, 
frieze and cornice, and each was a 
charm and a study in itself. But 
could there be conceived a collec- 
tion more monotonous and ex- 
hausting to the mind’s interest, 
than one composed exclusively of 
Chinese jars? as any one will tes- 
tify who has ever visited the 
vaults in the Japanese Palace of 
Dresden, where the whole is only 
redeemed from immediate dulness 
by a scholarly system of classifi- 
cation, chronological and illustra- 
tive of the different types. On 
the other hand, a Chinese vase 
standing alone is an object of ex- 
ceedingly little attraction in itself. 
It is a picture which wants to be 
set in aframe, to be associated with 
a variety of tones, to be reflected 
by mirrors, to be draped about by 
handsome curtains, and so forth. 
If all this be true—and the argu- 
ment is the French one—your 
Chinese vase can scarcely be said 
to be worth anything in itself. It 
is only partially true, however. 
No doubt the Chinese value their 
ware instinctively on account of 
certain qualities which, by Wes- 
tern connoisseurship, are only 
prized at secondhand — the 
‘crackling,’ for instance; but it 
is the same with their gigantic 
flowers, dragons, and chimeras— 
objects such as to which the 
Greeks never gave either expres- 
sion or form. 

Perhaps most remarkable, a- 
mong the remarkable facts con- 
nected with this subject, as 
it was brought into prominence 
at Paris, is that, eighteen or 














twenty centuries before the dis- 
tant Eastern race invented porce- 
lain, it manufactured vases in 
bronze, distinguished by the multi- 
plicity of their shapes, their ele- 
gance, the high quality of their 
composition, and the daintiness 
of their accessory ornaments. 
Was a national taste lost within 
the boundaries of that long epoch, 
which has never since been, and 
may never at all be, recovered? 
The Greeks copied in their later 
the designs of their earlier work, 
also in metal; the Chinese did 
not; they would almost appear 
to have forgotten the former in the 
latter. According to native con- 
fessions, indeed, many old mys- 
teries of the porcelain manufac- 
ture itself—notwithstanding the 
twenty-five folio volumes in the 
Imperial Library of thegreat china- 
making city of King-te-Chin— 
have been forgotten also. 

In the result, interesting though 
the comparisons instituted at 
Paris may be, it is difficult to 
perceive how they can be con- 
strued as of strictly histortcal im- 
portance with reference to either 
art, or how they can cast forth 
any particular illumination in 
guidance of fashionable taste. It 
is perfectly true that a rage exists 
for what is styled artistic furnish- 
ing, artistic embellishment, choice- 
ness in the storing of drawing- 
room cabinets, the graceful filling 
up of niches and corners, the sub- 
stitution of more modern ideas 
for the ghastly suits of armour 
disfiguring the halls of so many 
otherwise splendid mansions, and 
the introduction generally of at 
least a more recondite appreciation 
in these matters. Yet many who 
are interested in the topic at large 
may fail to see how it can be set- 
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tled by an emulation between the 
Chinese and the Greek. The 
comparison between the two fails, 
indeed, it may almost be said, 
from beginning to end. China 
can claim no equality avith Greece 
in point of design, either in out- 
line or in decoration, while Greece 
has no rivalry with the barbaric 
artificers of the far East as to ma- 
terials, colours, or fantasy. Never- 
theless, the two nations had, in 
respect of these famous manufac- 
tures, one habit in common-—they 
forced the masterpieces of their 
own ancestors. The Chinese of to- 
day are never weary of reproduc- 
ing, and offering in the market as 
genuine, the most celebrated pro- 
ductions of the sixteenth century. 
Nor were the later Greeks in their 
generation more scrupulous, fol- 
lowed in this respect as they are 
by the designers of Meissen and 
Sévres, the enamellers of Turkey 
and Limoges, and the carpet- 
weavers of Arabia. All ages of 
great production and consump- 
tion are liable to be cheated by 
the copyist ; and it is impossible 
to guess how far the world of 
half-educated, or wholly unedu- 
cated, artistic sympathies is im- 
posed upon year by year. Cer- 
tain it is, at any rate, that, what- 
ever may be the relative merits 
of Greek and Chinese ceramic 
ware, not a hundredth of that 
which is sold as Chinese, and 
not a ten-thousandth part of that 
which is sold as Greek to the 
Corinthians on the one side and 
to the Orientalists on the other, 
of our new fashionable taste, be- 
longs to either category. For 
all that, a revival of interest in 
these subjects is a point of some 
importance in special departments 
of industry and art. 
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Wuen I am in town in the prose- 
cution of necessary business, it is 
my custom to take my lunch at 
a well-known restaurant, which I 
shall call Towers and Lakes. It 
is a very good lunch—a cut of 
the joint, vegetables, and cheese 
—and, in fact, when I have so 
lunched I feel quite unconcerned 
whether I shall make a dinner or 
not, and leave myself quite free 
for any evening engagement that 
may crop up. On one occasion 
when I came to the restaurant it 
was rather late—nearer three than 
two—and the last of the lunching 
people were turning out. There 
was only one gentleman left, and 
he, like myself, was a late comer, 
for his lunch or dinner had that 
instant been served. Iam a soci- 
able man myself, and, influenced 
by a kind of attraction, I went to 
the same big table on the other 
side of which was seated this only 
other present guest of the restaur- 
ant. He was in a clerical garb, 
and his mien and manner, even 
more than his garb, proclaimed 
the clergyman, and the rustiness 
of the attire did not bespeak too 
much of this world’s goods. Ac- 
cording to the habit of Britishers, 
wetook our meal somewhat hastily, 
and without exchanging a word, 
and hardly a look. In the ordi- 
nary course of things two Britishers 
would then have taken up their 
hats and have gone away to their 
avocations with very little care 
for their digestions. But ‘after 
the desire of eating and drinking 
was taken away,’ as Homer 
and Virgil say, myself and my 
neighbour lingered on. I had 


come up to town on business, and 
my pockets were full of letters 
and papers, which I occupied my- 
self with glancing at again for a 
second or third time, and sorting 
them in a way. My neighbour 
had long before taken out the 
Guardian and had slowly conned 
it over his bread-and-cheese. After 
he had finished his meal he went 
very diligently through the adver- 
tisements and marked several of 
them with an asterisk with a red 
lead-pencil. He seemed to scan 
these advertisements critically and 
anxiously, and at the same time 
in a quiet deliberative way. 

A curious little incident broke 
the utter silence between us. It 
was very hot weather, and I had 
constructed for myself a cunning 
and covling drink wherewith to 
soothe the cares ofcorrespondence. 
The foundation was laid with some 
pellucid lumps of Norwegian ice. 
Then sparkling hock and seltzer 
water were mingled in equal pro- 
portions, and the combination 
afforded both mental and bodily 
satisfaction. As I was compla- 
cently regarding my tumbler and 
realising the raptures of Lord 
Byron over ‘ hock and soda-water,’ 
the reader may judge of my sur- 
prise when my clerical vis-d-vis, 
who might reasonably have been 
supposed to know better, seized 
my beverage and promptly con- 
veyed it to hisown lips. I turned 
round, and was proceeding mildly 
to remonstrate with him on the 
difference between meum and tuum, 
when I perceived that the poor 
man looked extremely ill and 
confused. 
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‘I beg a thousand pardons, sir,’ 
he said; ‘but I trust you will 
allow me to tell the waiter to 
make you another decoction of this 
pleasant kind. I was seized with 
a sudden spasmodic attack in the 
throat—the same thing happened 
to me two years ago—and unless 
I had seized your tumbler—for 
my own tumbler, you see, is quite 
empty—I should have become 
very ill indeed.’ His face bore 
evident marks of disturbance. 

I was really startled at this 
very unusual language, but hast- 
ened to express my gratification 
that my goblet had been of any 
service to him. I told him that 
I had partaken of the loving-cup 
teo often at civic feasts to mind 
its touching other lips, and added 
that if he approved of my mixture 
I should be very pleased if he 
would allow me to brew him one 
that he might judge of its merits 
at leisure. 

To this, however, he demurred, 
and presently ordered for himself 
a cup of coffee and a cigarette, 
keeping close to the advertise- 
ments, and putting a doubly big 
asterisk at one that commenced 
with ‘1701. a year,’ in type so 
bold that it struck my eye, while 
the remainder of the advertise- 
ment was illegible in the distance. 

The little incident brought us 
into conversation, and we were 
both of us prepared for a some- 
what lazy afternoon. Jobnson 
said of Burke that no one could 
take refuge with him in a door- 
way to escape a shower of rain 
for five minutes without being 
convinced that he was the greatest 
man in England. I do not say 
that the conversation of my com- 
panion convinced me that he was 
@ great man, but I certainly 
thought that he was a very good 
and a very intelligent man. He 
fairly unbent, and in an easy cosy 
way he went a good deal into 
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general talk. I was more a 
countryman than a Londoner, and 
felt as much at ease as if I was 
smoking a long pipe with my own 
parson at home, to whom I 
stand in the honourable connec- 
tion of churchwarden. We dis- 
cussed the weather and politics, 
the two everchanging subjects 
which afford never-failing topics 
to Englishmen. 

‘A wonderful man, our Prime 
Minister,’ he said; ‘he seems to 
be bringing all men round to his 
ways of thinking.’ 

Then we got to school-boards. 
He had disliked them at first very 
much, he said. They seemed to 
limit his work as a clergyman. 
But now he found that they took 
the whole money responsibility, 
which used to weigh down many 
a parish parson, off his shoulders, 
Now that the voting power lay 
with the people, it was-a good 
thing that our future masters were 
being educated by the board- 
school and the cheap press. Then 
we got on the subject of protection 
and reciprocity, about which I 
ventilated my opinions very strong- 
ly ; but it is wholly unnecessary 
to inflict them on my readers. 
By and by we discussed church 
matters, the ecclesiastical com- 
missions, the sale of advowsons 
and bishops sitting as peers in 
Parliament, and the subject of 
diocesan councils. We found that 
we had many associations in com- 
mon, and that our views harmon- 
ised very exactly. 

I had got on with him in such 
a friendly manner that I gave my 
new-found acquaintance my ad- 
dress-card, but this was a friendly 
attention whieh he failed to re- 
ciprocate. 

‘The fact of the matter is,’ he 
said, ‘that I have no certain ad- 
dress at the present moment. I 
am in quest of a curacy, and 
that is why I am looking over 
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the Guardian here. The Guardian 
always gives one exactly the pre- 
cise state of the clerical market ; 
and here he smiled grimly. ‘I 
have been for fifteen years curate 
to a clergyman in the country who 
died lately, and the Prime Minis- 
ter has given the living to a young 
man who does not want a curate. 
And so, with hair growing gray, 
I am looking out for something 
else.’ 

I hastened to say that the 
Church of England certainly re- 
quired some alterations which 
would give provision or promo- 
tion to her working clergy after 
years of hard honest work. 

He gave a smile of peculiar 
sweetness, and said, ‘It is no 
business of mine to kick holes in 
the constitution of our dear old 
Mother Church. I leave that to 
the lukewarm friends of the Es- 
tablishment, and to the Libera- 
tion Society. I feel that I am 
myself quite as much to blame 
as any system could possibly be. 
I should have got on very well if 
it had not been for my own early 
errors in private life. I married 
against my father’s will, and he 
has disowned me. I cannot blame 
myself or my dear wife, and, for 
all that, neither will I venture to 
blame him. He gave me the best 
education that he could, and sent 
me to Cambridge, and I greatly 
disappointed him.’ 

I expressed my regret that both 
in professional and private life he 
should be numbered among the 
unfortunates. 

He brightened up, however, 
and said, ‘I do not know if I 
ought to number myself among 
those who are really unfortunate. 
There are many worse evils than 
poverty. If this life were all I 
should consider myself a dead 
failure. But that is not my way 
of thinking. I go to a sculptor 
at South Kensington sometimes 


when I am in town, and I see 
him hew a statue out of the mar- 
ble. Iam sure that a man needs 
a great many hard strokes if the 
saint and the immortal is to be 
fashioned out of poor humanity.’ 
Here the whole countenance and 
aspect of the man kindled. Pre- 
sently he shook hands with a 
most kindly grasp, and was lost 
in the surging human tides of the 
Strand, without having so much 
as given me his name. 

So we met and parted, as ships 
meet at sea, salute, and separate. 
Now and then it is our lot to 
meet with some one who interests 
us strangely and strongly. And 
we part, to meet again at inter- 
vals of long years, or probably 
never to meet again at all. 

It was not destined, however, 
that such should prove the case 
in the present instance. 

I am a solicitor by profession, 
but my chief business lies in the 
management of several large es- 
tates in the midlands. One of 
the proprietors was an absentee 
mainly by reason of ill health. 
He passed every winter in the 
Riviera, Sicily, or Egypt, and for 
some years of late he had not 
thought it worth while to come 
home forthe summer. He was stay- 
ing in the High Alps this summer, 
and I was anxiously waiting for 
a letter from him on some import- 
ant affairs, I had had to inform 
him, among other things, that a 
small living in his gift had fallen 
vacant by the promotion of the 
holder to a better benefice, and I 
wished to know to whom he de- 
sired the presentation to be made 
over. 

A few days after I had been at 
the restaurant I received, at my 
hotel in Covent Garden, his let- 
ter from the Bel Alp, which con- 
tained, among other things, the 
following paragraph : 

‘Iam glad old Jones has got 
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Trumpington. He deserved some- 
thing good ‘in his old age. Iam 
quite at a loss, however, about 
filling up his place, as I have 
been so long away from home, 
and have lost sight of all the 
parsons, except stray chaplains on 
the Continent. I think that I 
had better leave the matter en- 
tirely to yourself. It will save 
me trouble and responsibility. 
The only stipulation that I make 
is that you should appoint a gen- 
tleman—one that is really a good 
fellow—so that if I return home 
I may find a pleasant companion- 
able neighbour.’ 

Instantly the thought of my 
friend of the restaurant came into 
my mind. 


I felt that he was just the man“ 


who would very fittingly fill the 
vacant post, and to whom I would 
greatly desire to lend a helping 


hand. I had seldom met a man- 


in whom I had felt so much in- 
terested. But how in the world 
was I to recover the man? He 
had disappeared in the ocean of 
London life, and how would it be 
possible for me to fish him out of 
it again? The thought occurred 
to me that I might have re- 
course to the agony column in 
the Times ; but it is not every 
poor country parson that takes in 
the Times. Another expedient 
suggested itself to me which 
seemed more feasible and promis- 
ing. 
The image of the poor curate 
rose before my mental vision 
poring over the advertisements 
and marking those which might 
appear promising. I recollected 
distinctly that he had made an 
extra large mark at a certain ad- 
vertisement—it was in the third 
column of the second page of 
such advertisements—and it be- 
gan with the words ‘170J. a year,’ 
which seemed to be almost the 
highest figure attached to curacies, 
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and which had probably insured 
his special attention. Such a 
kind of advertisement certainly 
puts the money element in the 
front; but the advertiser was 
probably well acquainted with 
human nature and curate neces- 
sities. I went to the newspaper- 
office and procured a copy of the 
paper. I found no difficulty in 
identifying the advertisement of 
which I was in search. Most of 
the advertising incumbents only 
gave initials, and the majority of 
addresses were in the provinces. 
But the full name was given in the 
present case—the Reverend Dr. 
Comfort—and the address, which 
was a pleasant suburb of London, 
ten miles from town. 

London suburbs ought to be 
pleasant—as indeed they are— 
for the trouble it takes to get to 
them. Ever so much time to 
reach the Metropolitan station 
from your hotel; ever so much 
time in the slow train, which, of 
course, stops at every station ; and 
ever so much time in finding your 
special villa among the hundreds 
which spread out in every direc- 
tion. I knew that to hunt my 
parson up, according to the plan 
which suggested itself to my mind, 
would entail the loss of an entire 
morning, and London mornings, 
to a man who lives in the country 
and only comes to town once a 
month, are unspeakably precious. 
But the pale dejected figure of my 
curate came up before my mental 
eye and would not let me rest. I 
resolved that, once in a way, I 
would tryand doa goodaction, and 
hoped that the recording angel 
would put it down to my account 
somewhere, especially as it would 
make a certain amount of derange- 
ment in my accounts on earth. 

There was not much difficulty 
in finding the Reverend Dr. Com- 
fort at his comfortable rectory. I 
will not call it an oasis in the de- 
co 
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sert, for the suburban country was 
anything but a desert, but it was 
certainly the loveliest dwelling, 
with its lawns and groves, in all 
that suburban district. I was at 
once admitted to see the rector, 
a portly individual in new broad- 
cloth, a thorough man of the 
world, and withal courteous and 
genial. He afforded a striking 
contrast to the impoverished cu- 
rate, and in such violent contrasts 
the Church seems to delight and 
abound, 

1 explained to him that I wish- 
ed to discover the name and ad- 
dress of a clergyman whom I had 
reason to believe had applied to 
him for a curacy. 

‘There is not much difficulty 
in finding that out,’ said Dr. Com- 
fort, ‘if he really did apply. I 
had only eight or nine applica- 
tions for my curacy, though it is 
an unusually good one. When I 
first took the living I should have 
had seventy or eighty applicants. 
But now the curates have it all 
their own way. We have to go 
cap in hand to them. <A good 
man who advertises for a curacy 
will get sixty or seventy answers.’ 

I described my friend of the 
restaurant. I did not know his 
name, but I could mention the 
circumstances under which he 
was placed, and also the kind of 
man he was. 

‘Just so,’ said the doctor. 
‘There can be no mistake. You 
mean the Reverend Charles Ran- 
dolph. He has both written to 
me and he has also been down to 
see the curacy.’ 

‘Have you come to any ar- 
rangement? I inquired. 

‘ Why, no, we have not. Upon 
the whole I did not think that 
he was a good man for the curacy.’ 

My spirits sank at these words. 
If he were not a proper man for 
this curacy, how should I be ful- 
filling my duty to my employer 
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in giving him this piece of pre- 
ferment which was intrusted to 
me ? 

‘ He is not, then, a man of learn- 
ing and good character?’ I remark- 
ed doubtfully. 

‘I am very far from asserting 
that,’ said the doctor. ‘ Quite the 
contrary. He took high mathe- 
matical honours at Cambridge, 
and he told me that if he had not 
married prematurely he might 
have taken a fellowship at his 
college. His testimonials spoke 
highly of his eloquence and learn- 
ing.’ 

‘And why did you not take 
him ? 

‘ My dear sir, I don’t profess to 
be eloquent and learned myself, 
and what do I want with an elo- 
quent and learned curate? He 
would make my people dissatis- 
fied, and perhaps form a party in 
the parish. A curate better than 
yourself always forms a party, or 
somebody forms a party for him. 
I should like to find a man, if 
possible, a shade more stupid than 
myself.’ 

But the vicar was no fool. The 
man who condescends to call him- 
self stupid is generally all the 
other way. The reverend gentle- 
man thus proceeded : 

‘There were still more objections 
in poor Randolph's case. He has 
& sick wife and a family of young 
children.’ 

‘ And you think that an objec- 
tion, Dr. Comfort ? 

‘An objection! The very great- 
est objection, my dear sir. I do 
not wish to say anything against 
Mr. Randolph, of whose personal 
affairs I really know nothing, and 
desire to know nothing ; but it is 
obvious that a curate with a sick 
wife and a family of young chil- 
dren is just the person to fall into 
difficulties. Besides, when a man 
with a family has established him- 
self in a parish, it is almost an 
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impossibility to get rid of him if 
you wish to do so,’ 

‘Do you generally wish to get 
rid of your curates, Dr. Comfort?’ 

‘I think it desirable to have a 
change every now and then. It 
is a great mistake to have depend- 
ents for too long a time. It is 
a great mistake, for instance, to 
have an old servant. You are ex- 
pected to provide for his old age, 
or to leave him something in your 
will, But here is the letter, Mr. 
Auchester,’ said the vicar, ter- 
minating the interview ; ‘ you are 
quite welcome to keep it, in case 
you wish to send any communi- 
cation to Mr. Randolph.’ 

I certainly did wish to make a 
communication to Mr. Randolph, 
and felt rejoiced that it was with- 
in my power to do so. I wrote 
off that very evening. I told him 
I could offer him a living, which 
indeed was only seventy pounds 
a year better than Dr. Comfort’s 
curacy; but then it had a house 
with some glebe and a pleasant 
garden, and I hoped that it might 
prove the stepping-stone to better 
things. I added that what I was 
about to mention was formal and, 
in his instance, quite unnecessary, 
but that, as I was acting as trustee 
for another party, I should be 
thankful if he would give me a 
reference to his bishop and also 
to some private friend. 

This letter brought Mr. Ran- 
dolph again to town. At my in- 
vitation he dined with me at the 
restaurant where we first met, and 
I had the satisfaction of brewing 
for him a cooling cup, to which 
both of us did justice. His refer- 
ences were in the highest degree 
satisfactory, both to myself and to 
my friend the patron. He was 
at once appointed, and we both 
agreed that we did a good morn- 
ing’s work when we gave him the 
appointment. 

I have only one further circum- 
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stance to add tothis little romance. 
Mr. Randolph’s ‘living was in 
another part of the country, and 
I did not see him so often as I 
should have liked to do. Going 
over lately I found him in deep 
mourning, and at the same time 
there was a look of quiet satis- 
faction about him with which I 
was much impressed. 

He told me that his father was 
dead, but that before he died 
there had been a full reconcilia- 
tion. 

‘It was all owing to a worthy 
doctor, my good friend. My father 
a few weeks ago was very ill from 
gout, which flew to some vital 
region, and left his case perfectly 
hopeless. The good physician 


“ who came to see him told him 


the state of things quite frankly, 
and advised him to make his will. 
My father replied that he had 


* settled all his affairs, and had 


made his will long before. “And 
I hope, sir,” said the doctor, “that 
you have made a perfectly just 
and charitable will?’ My father 
said that this was exactly what 
he had done ; that he had left all 
his property equally among his 
children, only excluding one dis- 
obedient and unthankful son 
who had foolishly married in a 
way directly contrary to his ex- 
press wishes. “ Is it possible, sir,” 
said the doctor, “that you are 
entering into eternity, and are 
hoping for forgiveness, while you 
have not forgiven your own son ?” 
My father was very angry with 
the doctor for what he called his 
impertinence in overstepping the 
strict line of his duty. But, all 
the same, the words fastened up 
on his mind, and left him unhappy 
until he gave some effect to them. 
I was telegraphed for, and my 
father and I wept together and 
kissed each other. The physician 
said that the reconciliation gave 
such rest and happiness to my 
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father, that, humanly speaking, it 
prolonged his life for several days. 
{ often think that physicians 
might do so much good if, without 
overstepping the path of duty, or 
even the lines of etiquette, they 
took the opportunity, when it 
arose, of saying a word in season 
to their patients on hopeless sick- 
beds.’ 

‘And I hope your father re- 
membered you in his will.’ 

“Indeed he did. He destroyed 
the old will and made a new one, 
leaving me an equal share with 
the rest of his children. He also 
left me some books and plate as 
@ special reminder of his forgive- 
mess and his love. I am sure 
that none of my brothers and 
sisters grudged me my share in 
the inheritance.’ 


‘L hope for the sake of yourself 


and your family that it will prove 
something good.’ 


‘The lawyers tell me,’ an- 
swered Randolph, ‘that it will be 
at least fifteen thousand pounds. 
But I am sure that you will be- 
lieve me, Auchester, when I say 
that beyond any legacy was the 
happiness and relief of being re- 
conciled to my father before he 
was called away. I did not know 
until the burden was lifted off my 
mind how great that burden had 
been, and how, even more than 
poverty, it had overshadowed my 
whole life. Coleridge said so 
truly, 

“ And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


My own end will be all the easier.’ 

Even in this life there is some- 
times more than poetical jus- 
tice—large consolations and com- 
pensations, ‘the crooked made 
straight, and the rough places 
plain.’ 
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A RACE-MEETING IN THE NEW ZEALAND BUSH. 
in Two Parts. 


———_—_—_ 


PART L 


Amonc the announcements in the 
colonial newspapers for Septem- 
ber 187- might have been noticed, 
under the heading of ‘ Racing Fix- 
tures,’ one to this effect :‘Te Ota- 
matea Spring Meeting, Wednesday 
next,’ whereunto was attacheda list 
of the races to be run, the horses 
entered for them, and other par- 
ticulars of a like nature. Now, 
although this announcement bore 
to us who read it a deep and lively 
interest, it is possible that the 
reader would like to have a clearer 


idea of the locality than the mere 
name Otamatea has conveyed to 


him. A word, then, first of all, 
in general explanation. 

Fifty miles to the north of the 
city of Auckland, and on the west 
coast of the North Island of New 
Zealand, is a huge land-locked 
bay, known as the Kaipara Har- 
bour. Stretching inland from this 
bay, north, east, and southwards, 
are some half a dozen tidal estu- 
aries, that resemble the firths and 
sea-lochs of Scotland, and that 
are fed by numerous ‘ creeks,’ a 
fresh-water stream of any mag- 
nitude being so denominated in 
colonial parlance. One of these 
firths or ‘ rivers’—for that is the 
term locally applied to them—is 
Te Otamatea; and upon it is a 
township of the same name. It 
is upon the eastern side of the 
great basin of the harbour, and 
near it are several other ‘ rivers’ 
and their tributary creeks. On 
the north of the harbour is the 


Wairoa, a large river and creek 
running through dense forests of 
kauri pine, and upon which are 
several saw-mills, employing some 
hundreds of men, and supplying 
the large ships that sail up the 
Wairoa, and carry timber thence 
to every part of the southern 
world. Flowing into the harbour 
from the south is the Kaipara 
river, by sailing up which, cross- 
ing a twenty-mile portage, and 
again sailing down another river, 
the Waitemata, communication 
with Auckland was kept up five 
or six years ago, Now there is a 
railway ; for colonists go ahead at 
a very rapid rate. Upon each of 
the principal rivers is a little 
primitive township, often contain- 
ing only a single house (I am 
speaking of five years ago) ; and a 
few settlers live here and there 
upon their clearings in the scrub, 
jungle, fern, and forest, that is 
generically styled ‘the bush ? 
while a few hundred Maori in- 
habiting a dozen villages make 
up the population of somewhere 
about a million and a half acres 
of riverine territory, that goes by 
the name of the Kaipara District. 

Citizens of Auckland do not 
trouble themselves much about 
‘the Kaipara.’ To them it is 
practically a terra incognita, save 
and except the timber trade 
of the Wairoa. But the section 
of the district that lies round the 
Otamatea as a centre is dittle- 
known to Aucklanders, and cared 
still less about. It has not been 
‘opened up,’ and Government 
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carefully engages everybody's at- 
tention in an opposite and distant 
direction. So we settlers who 
read the announcements of our 
projected races in the Southern 
Cross, and other Auckland papers, 
were pretty nearly the only peo- 
ple interested in them. 
Horse-racing is a peculiar fea- 
ture of the Briton wherever he 
goes; and in a country where 
the horse is so much loved and 
so universally used as in New 
Zealand, he has not omitted to 
institute his favourite pastime. 
Well-conducted annual races are 
held in every settlement of the 
colony ; and the Auckland Races 
on New Year’s-day might well 
pass for a New Zealand ‘ Derby.’ 
At Ellerslie racecourse, three or 
four miles from Auckland, are to 
be seen a grand stand and lawn 
filled with almost as brilliant a 
display of ladies’ costumes as at 
Ascot. The ‘ring’ is filled with 
more gentlemen and honest sup- 
porters of the Turf and with fewer 
blacklegs than is often the case 
upon an English course ; while a 
frequent service of special trains, 
running backwards and forwards 
between the city and the course, 
supplemented by roads crammed 
with carriages and conveyances of 
all kinds, with horsemen, horse- 
women, and pedestrians, all go 
to show that the English institu- 
tion loses nothing of its time- 
honoured characteristics by its 
transportation to the Antipodes, 
Modern New Zealanders are 
much enamoured of horseflesh 
from the very fact that every one 
needs horses for riding, driving, 
or dragging; consequently the 
demand multiplies breeders of 
every class ofanimal. Racers are 
good, being bred from first-rate 
Australian and English stock ; and 
the best proof of their being so 
lies in the fact that New Zealand 
horses have snatched the highest 
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prizes on the Australian Turf on 
more than one occasion, and may 
one day perhaps do the same in 
England. 

Up in the Kaipara we do not 
see the best blood of the colony 
assembled, of course ; that would 
be too much to expect—as yet. 
Nevertheless, there are a formida- 
ble list of entries on our catalogue 
of events, and a good deal of bet- 
ting on favourites for the Settlers’ 
Stakes, the Maori Plate, and the 
Pahi Cup. Most of the horses 
are of purely local fame; but 
there are a few from Whangarei, 
on the east coast, from the Bay of 
Islands and Hokianga in the 
north, and from the settlements 
nearer Auckland. Altogether, if 
all that are entered come to the 
post, some very good racing is to 
be anticipated. 

‘ We’ are a party of settlers on 
the river Pahi, some half-dozen of 
us forming a sort of joint-stock 
farming company under the leader- 
ship of a gentleman whom we call 
‘Old Colonial,’ from the fact of 
his being somewhat more experi- 
enced than the rest of us; and 
we inhabit a building of unassum- 
ing construction, known to us as 
‘our shanty, and to the district 
generally as ‘ Bachelors’ Hall,’ 
Upon the river and on the Mata- 
kohe are three or four home- 
steads belonging to married set- 
tlers; and who, together with 
several non-capitalists who work 
for them, or for anybody, as occa- 
sion may require, make up a small, 
but select and extremely intimate, 
society or brotherhood. Several 
of us have entered horses in the 
various races at the forthcoming 
meeting, and of course all our 
society mean to attend, as do our 
neighbours on the river, and in- 
deed all the settlers and Maori 
who are within attainable dis- 
tance of the Otamatea. 

Our shanty, on the night before 
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the races, is the scene of some- 
what unusual excitement; for 
several visitors from the Whan- 
garei settlements and elsewhere 
have made their way across coun- 
try to attend the Utamatea meet- 
ing, and are now billeted about 
on the various settlers, we in 
especial having three or four 
guests, among whom is no less a 
personage than ‘ Dandy Jack.’ He 
merits some special description, as, 
although he is a well-known cha- 
racter in the colony, it is possible 
the English reader may languish 
under a want of knowledge of the 
gentleman. Dandy Jack origi- 
nated from a good English family, 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
sowed his wild oats over Europe 
generally, sought to harvest the 
resulting crop in various States 
of the American Union, and— 
failed ; tried Australia, and even- 
tually found his way to New Zea- 
land. He is a small dapper man, 
well made and well looking, as 
strong as Samson, and as wiry and 
active asa wildcat. He is always 
better dressed and cleaner than 
any one he meets; occasionally 
indulges in language showing a 
wide, if somewhat indiscriminate, 
culture in several different tongues, 
and that is in revolting contrast 
with the Californian and colonial 
flowers of speech he is in the 
habit of using; affects a great 
amount of languor and laziness to 
cover a real energy which is per- 
fectly diabolish; and is in all 
respects a ‘character.’ Jack loves 
horses, or professes to do so at 
present. He owns and drives a 
stage-coach in the neighbourhood 
of Auckland, runs mares and colts 
on our farm, permeates the North 
Island as a horse-trader; and 
wherever he goes he is welcome, 
for he is the darling of the ladies 
and the delight of the men. 
To-night Jack is very merry. 
He is full of yarns, and sings 
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various songs, among which is ‘ I 
dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,’ with humorous allusions to 
the glaring defects of our shanty. 
He is excited with the prospects 
of the morrow, as are we all, but 
Jack especially so ; for he is a kind 
of single-handed Jockey Club ia 
himself, and will officiate by turns 
in all the offices of the race- 
course. But as we are early peo- 
ple, and have to start soon after 
daybreak to-morrow in order to 
take advantage of the tide, we get 
betimes between the blankets. As 
a last good-night Jack cautions 
the ‘ Little un,’ a young giant of 
our party, not to tumble through 
a certain gaping chasm in the 
wall of the shanty that is just 
below his bunk ; Jack also grave- 
ly advises us to anoint our 
faces with kerosine as a means of 
keeping off the fleas and mos- 
quitoes, and thereby preserving 
decent complexions for the ad- 
miration of the Maori belles next 
day. 

Next morning we are up and 
breakfasting when dawn arrives. 
Great difficulty is experienced in 
making a toilette suited to the 
occasion, for we feel it incumbent 
on us to come out in our best 
apparel ; and among the common- 
wealth of clothes that we possess 
is not a great amount of choice, 
except in ragged flannel and 
muddy moleskin. There is serious 
contention for the available coats, 
and for every article that does not 
smack too determinedly of the 
bush and the farm. And when 
all are dressed to the best of our 
ability, and with the full resources 
of the establishment, we are, I 
fear, a somewhat comical-looking 
crowd,—at least, we should be 
deemed so if subjected to any 
more severe criticism than we are 
likely to undergo; but of course 
people in the bush have ideas of 
their own on such matters, and 
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eolonial usage in the matter of 
men’s costume is not particularly 
exigeant at any time or place. 
Display in dress is left more en- 
tirely to the ornamental sex, and 
colonial ladies dress both for 
themselves and their husbands, 
and even more than that. Incon- 
gruities of many kinds exist so 
plentifully in the bush that no 
peculiarities in our costume are 
likely to excite much remark, 
especially stnce most of our neigh- 
bours will be in the same case as 
ourselves. One man wears a 
heavy pilot-coat and a white sun- 
helmet, another has a white-linen 
coat and black-cloth trousers tucked 
into his ankle jack-boots. A third 
man wears a rather soiled green- 
satin necktie, displayed without 
any collar upon the bosom of a 
zebra-pattern shirt. A fourth has 
mounted a brigand-like, coarse 
straw hat, which contrasts with 
his coat of clerical cut, the said 
coat unhappily being patched with 
blue flannel here and there. Then 
there is a coat of yellow canvas, 
made from the native flax-fibre, 
and which garment has been such 
a bone of contention as nearly to 
lead to bloodshed among the dis- 
putants for the honour of wearing 
it. In one thing only is there 
any uniformity—in heavy boots, 
either of the ankle-jack descrip- 
tion, or ‘ water-tights’ and gaiters ; 
for the wet season is hardly over 
yet, when mud is the normal con- 
dition of things; and if it were 
past, riverside dwellers must go 
well encased as to their lower ex- 
tremities. None of these things 
strike us as being at all out of the 
way or outré, we are too used to 
them ; nor do our eccentric ward- 
robes appear so unique upon a 
set of long-bearded sunburnt 
bushmen. But some of us have 
strolled along Pall Mall and Bond- 
street, and may do so again, got 
up as English fashion thinks 


proper for a gentleman. How- 
ever, we are content to let the 
beauties of masculine attire be 
centralised and focussed, so to 
speak, upon the person of Dandy 
Jack, who, as usual with him, 
manages to come out in the fullest 
efflorescence of bush foppery. He 
alone is clean-shaven, all but a 
prodigious black moustache ; while 
a Panama hat with floating blue 
ribbon, an elaborately worked 
gray-flannel shirt, white-jean coat 
and trousers, silk sash, and long 
boots that have actually an ap- 
pearance of shapeliness, make up 
a costume that is characteristic of 
only one man in the Kaipara, and 
that one is Dandy Jack. 

The time for starting has come, 
and the reader will doubtless ex- 
pect to hear ofa general mounting 
of horses and departure of the 
cavalcade. Nota bit ofit. Here 
in the Kaipara our roads are 
watery ones, and we seldom think 
of using any other. Although we 
are accustomed to talk of our 
‘roads’ through the bush as 
though they were macadamised 
highways, yet they are somewhat 
in the rough, for all that. Most 
of the land is of low hilly cha- 
racter, and is covered with bush— 
either primeval forest or a younger 
growth of trees and shrubs de- 
nominated ‘scrub,’ and which is 
about as penetrable as a quick- 
set hedge. The roads are narrow 
tracks winding along the tops of 
the ranges, and made capable with 
the axe of permitting the passage 
of a horse or bullock. These 
paths are generally circuitous, 
following the irregularities of the 
ground, and it takes an expe- 
rienced bushman to keep from 
losing them. One such track 
connects us with the Otamatea, 
and by it such horses as are 
destined to run in the races have 
been sent forward a day in ad- 
vance to the Otamatea township, 
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which is some sixteen or eighteen 
miles off. We ourselves go down 
to the beach, and shove into 
the water the largest of several 
flat-bottomed boats that are lying 
upon the mud among the man- 
groves. Then we embark, punt 
down a little creek until we are 
clear of the mangroves, and thus 
swing out into the full tide of the 
Pahi. 

Morning is usually the most 
beautiful time of day in New 
Zealand. The air ther is fresh 
and clear, while generally there is 
no wind stirring until later in the 
day. All the varied scenery of 
the bush is viewed under its most 


enchanting aspects just after day- - 
break; Nature then seems to wear _ 


amore wonderfully enticing garb 
than under the glaring skies of 
noon, or the fierce winds that so 
often blow with evening. For- 


tunately our race-day is a per- - 


fectly fine one, and, practical 
matter-of-fact colonials as we are, 
we feel the influence of the morn- 
ing, and are keenly alive to the 
beauties around us. 

As we get out into the broad 
expanse of the river, we catch a 
momentary glimpse of our farm. 
There is the shanty as a central 
feature, brown and of rude out- 
line, with one or two slighter 
buildings of still more uncouth 
appearance that serve as milking- 
sheds and for suchlike purposes, 
and from which is now borne to 
us indistinctly the melancholy 
howling of our dogs, who are left 
shut up there for the day. Round 
about the shanty stretch our pad- 
docks and clearings ; not trim and 
neat, like English meadows, but 
ground in its pristine unlevel con- 
dition, with charred tree-stumps 
standing thickly up among the 
grass, where sheep and cattle, 
horses, pigs, and poultry are feed- 
ing, and with substantial but 
uncouth-looking stake-fences zig- 
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zagging up and down the acclivi- 
ties. And down in a little hol- 
low to the right lies a small allu- 
vial flat, where the waving tops 
of maize just indicate to us in 
the boat the site of our first few 
acres of plough-land. Close above 
it is a bank that we call the 
garden, where potatoes and cab- 
bages grow luxuriantly upon the 
site of an old Maori village, 
covered over just at present with 
showering white petals from a 
small wilderness of young peach- 
trees, apricots, apples, lemons, 
and a score of different fruit-trees. 
Behind all this, and surrounding 
the farm on the three sides not 
open to the river, are steep ranges 
covered entirely with their original 
mantle of evergreen woods. Ac- 
customed as we are to the scene 
where our daily life has passed for 
several years, the whole of its 
rugged beauty strikes us this 
morning with a new force.  Per- 
haps the excitement of an unusual 
holiday makes us more open to 
impression, while the still quiet 
of the morning air and the frag- 
rance of the awakening wouds no 
doubt add their influences. Even 
Dandy Jack, who lies lazily 
smoking in the stern, feels moved 
to say, 

‘ Really, boys, we ought to get 
a painter or photographer up here, 
to let people at home know what 
a jolly fine place it is.’ 

The boat glides smoothly on- 
wards, impelled by four pairs of 
oars; and as the whole of our 
journey, some sixteen or seven- 
teen miles, lies through pictur- 
esque scenery, I may perhaps be 
allowed to try and describe some 
of its features. The Pahi is 
about a mile in breadth, and soon 
after leaving our farm it joins 
another firth called the Arapaoa, 
which here is about three miles 
wide. Above, the Arapaoa divides 
into the Paparoaand the Matakehe, 
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upon which are townships and 
various locations. On the oppo- 
site side of the Pahi, and at its 
point of junction with the Ara- 
paca, is our township. This oc- 
cupies the flat at the foot of a 
high bluff, which is all parcelled 
out into ‘ town-lots,’ though still 
covered with its original bush. 
The young town of Te Pahi is, at 
the time of which I am writing, 
composed of half a dozen houses, 
comfortable wooden buildings, 
with verandahs and neat well- 
stocked gardens round them. Two 
of them have stores attached, and 
one is the post-office. Close to 
the white-pebbly beach is a long 
shed, where an enterprising mem- 
ber of the community carries on 
a general joinery, boat-building, 
and blacksmithing business, Fur- 
ther along the beach, in a little 
cove of the river, stands the grand 
central feature of the township, a 
feature of which all the neigh- 
bourhood is as proud as a hen 
with one chick—the town-hall. 
It is a good-sized long structure, 
plainly built of wood, standing in 
a little clearing surrounded by 
thick scrub. It is used as a 
chapel, court-house, assembly- 
room, and ballroom ; and, being 
still somewhat of a novelty, is 
looked upon with admiration and 
delight by every one. 

As we pass by the township 
this morning we notice several 
boats drawn up upon the beach, 
and we exchange friendly shouts 
with sundry people who are bust- 
ling about. We feel satisfied at 
having got the start of them, 
though they will shortly be after 
us, and make every effort to over- 
take us. Then we get a view up 
the far-stretching Matakohe, and 
a long way off descry one or two 
boats upon the water. Such is 
the ordinary loneliness of these 
waters, that we begin to feel im- 
pressed with the belief that the 


whole life of the district is aroused, 
and is pouring forth to the races ; 
and so it is, in fact, Now the 
Arapaoa brings us in view of ‘ Te 
Tapu Ra,’ hereafter, perhaps, to 
be one of the sights of the Kaipara. 
It is an exquisite bit of scenery, 
this ‘ sacred soil,’ and ought to be 
immortalised on canvas. <A deep 
bay edges back from the river, 
shut in by towering bluffs on 
either side. Bordering the bay 
is a belt of glittering white shingle, 
and close upon it is the mingled 
green of fern and forest. So rich 
is the bit of soil, so sheltered its 
situation, that all the vegetation 
of the country is growing within 
it with increased luxuriance. The 
colouring is brighter than it often 
is in the bush, and there is a 
more extensive mingling of dif- 
ferent trees and shrubs, a more 
picturesque grouping of forms and 
tints. There are the soft feathery 
fern-trees, the erect ‘lancewoods’ 
with their hair-like tufts, the curi- 
ous fronded nikau palms, the 
familiar cabbage-trees, red birch 
and white ti-tree, kauri pine, 
totara, rimu, and rata, and half 
the long catalogue of our botany 
besides. And in their several 
seasons the blossoms of the flower- 
ing trees and shrubs and creepers 
bloom more brightly here than 
elsewhere, loading the trees with 
scarlet cups, or crimson tassels, 
with golden bells and flesh-pink 
clusters, or showering down huge 
masses of star-like clematis, Ter- 
race above terrace, receding from 
the water’s odge, the encircling 
lines of bush rise upwards and 
away, until at last the topmost 
terrace crowns the wide sweeping 
range. Far back and central is 
an abrupt opening in the amphi- 
theatre formed by aravine ; through 
this the rising sun is just coming 
into view, half hidden as yet be- 
hind the cone-like crest of Mount 
Marahemo in the distance. We 
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lie on our oars for a moment, to 
gaze on the scene, and to listen 
for the notes of the bell-bird, 
which sings here at daybreak 
sometimes. The place is well 
known to us, and coveted by 
many who would like to be 
owners of so choice a piece of 
land. But the Maoris, to whom 
it belongs, will not be tempted to 
sell it for any price that can be 
offered : they hold it sacred, tapu 
in the highest degree, and the 
mere intrusion of any of us with- 
in the area of the little bay would 
almost be deemed a casus belli if 
it came to Maori knowledge; 
which it would not be likely to 
do, though, for superstitious fear 
makes them give the place a wide 


berth. The story connected with 


Te Tapu Ra is known to us, of 
course; but as we have one or 
two men from a distance in the 


boat, who are strangers to the’ 


district, Old Colonial relates the 
tale for their benefit, and I give 
it in his words for the reader's: 


‘You remember,’ says our 
‘boss,’ ‘that in the beginning of 
the century, Hongi, the head chief 
of the Ngapuhi, went to England 
in one of the missionary ships, 
and was presented to King George. 
Well, he was an astute old villain, 
was Hongi, and it appears that he 
conceived the idea of making him- 
self king of all New Zealand. So, 
when he got back to Sydney, he 
turned the numerous presents he 
had received in Europe into guns 
and powder and ball. Then he 
chartered a small trading-vessel 
with the promise of a return cargo 
of flax and pigs, loaded her up 
with his guns, and sailed joyfully 
back to New Zealand. I believe 
the only European present he 
kept was a suit of armour that 
King George had given him. 
Some part of this is still preserved 
by the tribe up Bay of Islands way. 
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‘When this lamb, fresh from 
the fold of Exeter Hall, got back 
into his own country, he at once 
proceeded to arm and drill the 
picked fighting-men of the Nga- 
puhi, and then he set off on a 
grand maraud all through the 
island. They say that, in the 
course of the remaining few years 
of his life, Hongi and his army 
annihilated several small tribes, 
took pahs, destroyed kaingas, de- 
vastated cultivations, and slaugh- 
tered thousands of men, women, 
and children. But he stuck by 
the missionaries and was always 
friends with them. There’s some 
of the missionary people yet living 
up in the Bay, who talk about one 
cannibal feast that Hongi held— 
one feast in particular out of many 
—when he and his tribe sat down 
and dined off six hundred of their 
prisoners at a single meal. 

‘Well, I suppose you’ve heard 
all about that before; only when 
I get talking about this Maori 
Napoleon, as some people call 
him, I hardly know where to pull 
up. You see that hill-top just 
showing over the range behind 
there ; that’s Marahemo, and it 
lies about three miles from the 
beach back from our run. On 
the top of Marahemo there was 
the chief pah of our Maoris, the 
Ngatewhatua, who belong all 
round here. They seem to have 
been pretty numerous in this dis- 
trict fifty years ago ; all this light 
bush was their cultivations, and 
we find unmistakable traces of 
their villages on every bluff and 
in every gully. At any rate, 
Marahemo Pa was a tremendously 
strong place, as it’s easy to see 
still; for the old earthworks are 
there yet, though all overgrown 
with trees, and the shell-heaps 
and middens are so large that I 
suppose the place was pretty 
thickly garrisoned asa rule. Of 
course Hongi made war upon the 
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Ngatewhatua; and though they 
fought him and his invading 
troops with all the courage of the 
most determined patriots, yet they 
had no firearms, and what could 
mere and patu do against powder 
and ball? So the Ngapuhi in- 
vaders marched steadily south- 
wards, driving the brave and 
desperate, but helpless, warriors 
of the Ngatewhatua before them. 
At last they got down here to the 
banks of the Pahi and the Ara- 
paoa, and here our brave tribe 
made their last stand upon their 
very hearthstones, so to speak. 
They took refuge in the hitherto 
unconquered pa on Marahemo, 
while this bay here, Te Tapu Ra, 
was in their rear, and their canoes 
were drawn up upon the beach 
yonder. Then Hongi and his 
ruthless army swept out of the 
woods and rushed upon Mara- 
hemo. They surrounded it on all 
sides ; and on the third day, keep- 
ing up a hot fire of musketry into 
the devoted pa, a chosen band, 
headed by Hongi himself, attacked 
the stronghold by storm. It was 
early morning—just such a morn- 
ing as this, perhaps—when the 
storming party delivered their 
assault. The Ngatewhatua were 
probably disheartened by defeat 
and losses; but they were des- 
perate, too, and no doubt they 
fought like tigers. However, 
Hongi’s troops made good their 
entrance within the fortifications, 
and it was all up with the de- 
fenders. The now thoroughly 
routed Ngatewhatua rushed out 
of their pa, and took flight. They 
broke through the cordon of their 
enemies, and the major part of 
them made for this bay, where 
all the canoes were. But the in- 
vaders had been before them, and 
had either carried off or destroyed 
all the boats. Then the miserable 
Ngatewhatua, hotly pursued as 
they were by their victorious 
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foes, had nothing to do but to 
die as gamely as they could. 
Some few managed to escape over 
the bluff there, our old friend 
Tama-te-Whiti among the num- 
ber. He lay concealed in the 
fork of a tree, being a young fel- 
low then, and saw all that took 
place. It is from what I have 
often heard him relate that I am 
now able to spin the yarn. The 
Ngatewhatua turned upon their 
pursuers with all the fury of 
savages, knowing there was no es- 
cape for them. They were led 
by Tuwhare, the head chief of the 
tribe ; he was Tama’s granduncle, 
and was an old white-haired 
warrior of great renown. In his 
capacity of tohunga or high-priest 
of the tribe, he had carried off 
with him from the pa a certairf 
sacred heitiki pounamu or green- 
stone image—the palladium of the 
Ngatewhatua— and this, when 
brought to bay, he placed in the 
branches of a tree for safety. 
Then with mere in hand and 
war-cry ringing through the woods, 
brave old Tuwhare and the rem- 
nant of his men hurled themselves 
against their foes. The last grim 
struggle was soon over, and, over- 
powered by numbers and by 
superiority of weapons, the last 
of the Ngatewhatua were slain, 
and beside their bodies many a 
corpse of the victor tribe showed 
they had died as warriors should. 

‘ Well, the man who had shot 
down old Tuwhare seized upon 
his prize and cut off the head in 
triumph. He hid it in the nearest 
tree and rushed off to summon 
Hongi, who would seem to have 
been fighting in another direction. 
Now Hongi was brave as man 
could be. He feared no living 
creature; but he was intensely 
superstitious, and held all the 
Maori gods and devils in the very 
highest respect, as did, indeed, 
all Maoris then. So Hongi and 
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all his principal warriors were led 
across the field of battle by the 
lucky slayer of the Ngatewhatua 
chief, in order to insult and taunt 
Tuwhare’s head, as their custom 
was. When they were all assem- 
bled round the tree, with the 
bodies of the dead piled all about 
—there! that’s the place, to the 
left yonder, where you see the 
clump of koraka- trees! — the 
branches were drawn aside to ex- 
pose to view Tuwhare’s head. 
There it was, sure enough, just 
where the conqueror had put it ; 
but, O, horror of horrors! right 
above it, stuck into a cleft of the 
tree, with all its hideous flutter- 
‘ ing adornments of feathers and 
flax tassels and shells and red 
ochre, was the horrible, grotesque, 
and grinning idol, that by some 
strange chance Tuwhare had him- 
self placed there a short while pre- 
viously. Ofcourse the dead man 
could not tell how it had got 
there, and the Ngapuhi could only 
suppose it had appeared by super- 
natural means. Tama declares 
that the mighty and terrible 
Hongi actually shrieked and trem- 
bled when he saw it ; at any rate 
the whole body of the victors 
turned and ran out of the basin 
of the bay as quickly as they 
could, yelling, “‘ Te tapu, te tapu! 
The gods have taken to themselves 
the bodies of the slain !” 

‘So they left the battle-field just 
as it was, not daring to carry off 
the bodies and feast upon them 
as was the usual custom. A good 
many years after, when the scat- 
tered remnant of the decimated 
tribe returned to their original 
homes, some of their priests ven- 
tured to enter this scene, with 
much solemn ceremony and pro- 
pitiatory prayers and sacrifices, to 
bury such weapons and relics as 
they could find, privately and in 
solemn secrecy, and among them 


the sacred image that had pre- 


‘for goodness’ sake ! 
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served the dead from insult. They 
also perched some of the bones 
and things up in the trees, where 
I have seen them. We've most 
of us been into the place to see 
the bones; but we don’t care to 
go there often, for it’s rather an 
eerie kind of spot; and besides 
that, Tama’s people would be fear- 
fully angry if they thought we 
were trespassing. It’s a regular 
charnel-house in one or two spots 
underneath that beautiful bit of 
bush ; or, as Jack there prefers to 
call it sometimes, ‘‘ Nature’s mau- 
soleum of the departed Ngatewha- 
tua chivalry.” We mostly call 
the place Te Tapu Ra ; but among 
the native names for it is one that 
signifies “‘ The place of the brave 


“dead protected of Heaven.” 


*That’s the tale of our show- 
place ; and now, boys, pull away, 
Here are the 
Matakohe boats close upon us!’ 


PART IL 


ONCE more we are on our way 
to the races, and the romance of 
Maori history is left behind us 
with the little bay, as our boat 
rushes on through the sunlit 
water. A loud ‘coo-ee’ from the 
river behind shows us that the 
men of Matakohe mean to pass 
us if they can; and the long- 
drawn bush-cry is echoed from 
the opposite side of the river, two 
miles away, where we can see the 
homestead of certain friends of 
ours, whose boat is now creeping 
out from the shore through a 
thicket of mangroves, scaring up 
flocks of gray snipe, and startling 
the bright-plumaged kingfishers 
among the mangrove-bush, and 
the clerical-looking shags upon 
the oyster-beds. But we give 
way with a will; and, borne upon 
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the current of the ebbing tide, we 
lengthen the distance between us 
and our pursuers. The white 
dwelling-house on the opposite 
shore, with its windows flashing 
back the sunshine, passes out of 
sight ; and as a projecting head- 
land hides the boats behind from 
our view, we seem again to be 
alone with Nature, and separated 
from all evidence of other society. 

A slight favouring breeze now 
springing up, we are enabled to 
ship a mast and sail and cease 
from rowing. The river varies in 
breadth from one mile to three. 
Both shores are broken and pic- 
turesque ; but the eastern, which 
we hug closest, has the most to 
show. For some six or seven 
miles we glide along under high 
banks, sometimes cliff and rock, 
sometimes steep bluffs covered 
with shrubbery, occasionally 
shooting out great piles of rock 
into headlands, or broken by nar- 
row openings, down which rush 
gurgling creeks from the bush- 
clothed gullies behind. By and 
by the high bank abruptly ends, 
or rather opens for a space ofa 
quarter-mile or so, permitting the 
view of a gently-rising slope. 
Some two hundred acres of this 
land is open and covered for the 
most part with grass, with clumps 
of trees here and there, and with 
an irregular background of bush. 
Some horses, pigs, and cattle are 
grazing on the grass ; and there are 
two fenced enclosures on the hill- 
side, where we can descry maize 
and kumara and pumpkins grow- 
ing. Close to the water is a 
Maori kainga, consisting of half a 
dozen wharés surrounded by a 
fence. These houses are eight or 
nine feet in height, constructed 
of raupo (swamp-grass) and flax- 
leaves (phormium). They are 
very neatly put together in a man- 
ner between thatehing and basket- 
work. At one end of eachis alow 


sliding door, through which the 
inmates have to creep on hands 
and knees. The front is decorated 
with gaily- painted poles and 
quaintly-carved woodwork ; and 
the projecting roof forms a sort 
of verandah, in which it is the 
custom of the Maoris to take their 
meals. 

‘ That’s Tama-te-Whiti’s place,’ 
says Dandy Jack, in answer to a 
query—‘ the man Old Colonial 
was telling us of just now; and 
if I’m not mistaken, there’s the 
reverend gentleman himself!’ 

‘Tenakoe !’ rings out from the 
shore, as a canoe that has been 
lying off glides out towards us. 
‘Tenakoe Tama!’ is our respon- 
sive salutation, and we loose the 
sail for a minute to let the Maoris 
paddle up to us. In the canoe are 
old Tama, his wife, and two other 
Maori men. When they come 
alongside, they shake hands all 
round with the grave courtesy of 
Spanish Dons; and then enter 
into conversation with Old Colo- 
nial and such of us as can speak 
Maori, devouring us, and especi- 
ally the strangers, with their eyes 
meanwhile. Tama is doubly a 
‘reverend gentleman,’ as Dandy 
Jack just now called him ; for he 
is first of all as old as the century, 
at least, and then he is an or- 
dained deacon of the English 
Church. He is attired in black 
broadcloth of clerical cut, and his 
fearfully tattooed face looks at us 
over a white collar and white tie ; 
while a black-felt wideawake 
covers the grizzled pate of this 
last survivor of the famous battle 
of Marahemo. Mrs. T. is a 
buxom dame, much younger than 
her husband, with a smiling brown 
face; and she is dressed in a 
much ornamented straw bonnet, 
a vivid tartan shawl, and a cotton 
print dress, The other two men 
are young fellows, attired much 
like ourselves, All four of these 
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natives wield short, sharp, spade- 
like paddles, and with them they 
can drive their narrow ‘dug-out’ 
canoe over the water at a speed 
that it would be in vain for our 
boat to try and equal. 

But there is no time to stop 
and swap news, it is imperative- 
ly necessary to get on our way ; 
for we must not let any of the 
boats behind catch us up. Why 
we are so anxious to get first in 
does not too readily appear; in 
point of fact, there is no particular 
reason for it; only we settlers have 
imbibed from the Maoris a sort 
of habitual feeling of emulousness, 
that impels us at all times and 
places to try and be beforehand 
with our neighbours. Perhaps, 
too, this may be one of the effects 
that are born with colonialism ; 
for it is evidenced in all our pur- 
suits, grave and gay. And even 
when on the river, or when rid- 
ing in the bush, a race seems 
natural and inevitable if two par- 
ties come together. So away we 
go again down the river, with 
Tama’s canoe keeping easily ahead 
of us. The rest of our journey is 
unmarked by any special incident. 
The shores we pass along are of 
wild and solitary beauty, and 
widen somewhat here and there. 
We pass the mouth of the Wai- 
pukerau creek, down which many 
a huge ‘ stick’ of kauri and puriri 
is floated from the forest behind 
on its way to some distant saw- 
mill, Far away, in a north-west- 
erly direction, a hill-range, con- 
spicuous by its height, closes in 
the horizon. It is the boundary 
of an extensive cattle-run, leased 
by certain settlers from the Maoris ; 
and away beyond it flow the 
Wairoa and the Kaihu through 
the finest tract of kauri-bush in 
the country. At ‘another part of 
the river we catch sight of a new 
kind of vegetation—new to the 
country, that is; a sort of vege- 
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table invader, in fact. This is a 
piece of thistle-bush, a dense com- 
pact forest of Scotch thistles, 
standing ten to twenty feet in 
height, and extending over some 
hundreds of acres. Some too en- 
thusiastic Scot is to blame for 
having introduced the symbol of 
his country here; and, unfortu- 
nately, it has taken root and 
flourished with a vengeance. 
Every year the thistles seize more 
and more land, killing everything 
else before them, and forming a 
grove that is impenetrable for man 
or beast. Settlers at first were 
terrified at the advance of the 
thorny enemy, striding across 
country like a conquering army ; 
but of late their fears have been 
quieted. Experience has shown 
that the standing thistles can be 
effectually burnt off during the 
dry season ; while it has also been 
proved that they leave their 
ground after seven or eight years, 
and release soil which their pre- 
sence seems to have wonderfully 
improved. So it is a moot point 
whether they are really a curse or 
a blessing to the country. 

At length the shore on our left 
trends up into a bold high bluff, 
standing far out into the stream, 
and marking the spot where the 
waters of the Arapaoa and the Ota- 
matea meet. As we battle round 
it against conflicting eddies of 
wind and tide, through which 
Tama’s canoe seems to glide with- 
out an effort, we are hailed by 
another boat that is coming up 
stream, and that proves to be in 
the van of a contingent from 
another river, the Oruawharo. 
And then comes a last fierce 
struggle for precedence ere we 
reach the place of debarkation. 

The Otamatea township, where 
we now are, has not so much to 
show as our township on the Pahi. 
In point of fact, one establishment 
comprises the whole of it at pre- 
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sent. At the head of a deep bend 
in the river, behind the high bluff 
just mentioned, and a little way 
above the beach, stands a rather 
rambling building, which is at 
once a homestead, an hotel, and a 
store. Round about there is a 
good deal of grass and open land, 
with pieces of light bush here and 
there. Upon this river, though 
not visible from the township, 
are two or three settlers’ places ; 
and some miles further up is the 
native town of Tanoa, where the 
central community of the Ngate- 
whatua live under the authority 
of the head chief of the tribe. At 
Tanoa a Wesleyan mission has 
been established for some sixteen 
years past, and a minister and 
schoolmaster of that persuasion 
are resident there. They have 
already produced quite a Euro- 
peanised state of things among 
the Tanoa Maoris, and the rising 
generation will be Letter educated 
by far than the youth of a rural 
village in England. Up the high 
bank that rises behind the town- 
ship winds a rough track that 
leads across the ranges to the 
racecourse, which is about two 
miles off. Down this road one or 
two horsemen come galloping as 
we are landing on the beach, one 
of them proving to be Dandy 
Jack’s lieutenant, who is known 
to us as ‘Yankee Bill.’ He has 
been on the look-out for Jack’s 
arrival, and has a spare horse 
ready for that worthy, who now, 
disdaining several invitations to 
‘ liquor up’ at the hotel, and with 
mind intent on his stud, quickly 
rides off with his associate. We 
are almost the first arrivals at the 
township, though a good many 
people will reach the racecourse 
without touching here, they being 
mostly such neighbouring resi- 
dents as have ridden overland. 
We make for the house at once, 
in spite of a grave protest from 
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Tama, who views drinking as al- 
together a bad thing. His com- 
panions, I fancy, would like to 
join us, but are afraid of their 
leader’s wrath ; so each taking a 
large water-melon under his arm, 
they trudge off to the course. In 
the house we find only a small 
boy left in charge, the proprietor 
and the rest of his family having 
gone up to the course, where he 
has erected a refreshment-tent. 
We supply ourselves with ‘drinks,’ 
such as the place affords, alcohol 
in any shape or form being a 
luxury we seldom get a chance of 
tasting. There is rum, and there 
are ‘square gin,’ peach-cider, and 
sugar-beer ; there are also Austra- 
lian wines and a specimen of New 
Zealand wine, an article as yet 
not made in any quantity. Also 
there is a miscellaneous collection 
of solids, such as biscuits and 
cheese, cold pork and sardines, 
cakes and jams, set out for all 
comers to pick at. We wander 
about the house, or sit on the 
verandah looking at the magnifi- 
cent view up the Otamatea river, 
and watching the arrival of other 
parties. Very soon the boats that 
have been in chase of us all the 
morning come in, and there are 
baisterous greetings on every side. 
Settlers’ boats and Maoris’ canoes 
continue to arrive for the next 
hour or two, until at length the 
beach is pretty well lined with 
the boats drawn up upon it. 
About one boat out of three will 
contain one or two of the gentle 
sex, and an immense anxiety pre- 
vails to get a look at the ladies. 
The greater part of us live in 
bachelorhood, and apart from the 
softening and gracious influence 
of the other sex; consequently, 
while we crowd down to the beach 
to weleome the landing of such 
ladies as we know—and every 
one knows every one in the bush 
—there is a good deal of shyness 
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and bashfulness manifested on our 
part, for long disuse has made 
gentle ways seem altogether un- 
wonted. However, each lady 
thoroughly understands her posi- 
tion, and, surrounded by a dozen 
courtiers and probably a tail of 
gaping Maoris, she spreads all 
sail—parasol and skirts—and com- 
mences an ascent to the course. 
Things rapidly begin to get live- 
lier, and when a _ steam-launch 
from Helensville puffs stertorously 
into view, and a sailing-cutter 
from Tokatoka glides round the 
bluff, bringing each a goodly cargo 
of passengers, we feel that this 
year’s races are going to be a great 
success so far as extensive pa- 
tronage can make them so. 


The sun has now got well over- 


head, and we feel that it is high 
time to be getting up to the 
course, as the first race will shortly 


be decided. So gradually the“ 


parties that have been chatting 
and liquoring in and about the 
hotel straggle off up the hill. The 
path is a winding track leading 
upwards from the beach through 
the grassed land belonging to the 
farm, by and by wandering up 
and down among broken ranges 
covered mostly with fern, but 
here and there with patches of 
bush. It is an excellent road 
according to the ideas of the bush, 
having been ploughed out by 
bullock -drays and timber-sleds ; 
but [ am afraid in macadamised 
England it would be deemed any- 
thing but a perfect one. Some- 
where about a mile from the river 
the track crosses a little gully, 
where there are a couple of log- 
huts, and a great profusion of 
tree-stumps, chips, heaps of split 
timber, and all the evidences of a 
rail-splitter’s location. An im- 
provised shed of green boughs and 
flax has been erected here, and 
within it the racehorses have been 
stabled; while sundry of their 
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owners have camped near, both 
the hotel on the beach and the 
log-huts close by having over- 
flowed with guests on the previous 
night. Passing beyond the gully, 
we ascend the further side, and 
shortly emerge on a broad and 
tolerably level plateau, and are 
now upon the course. The centre 
of the plateau rises slightly above 
the general level, and round it 
the race-track has been laid. The 
track is between one and two 
chains in width; it has been 
levelled with spade and pickaxe, 
plough and harrow, and grassed. 
Its shape is not a good one, being 
oval to suit the nature of the 
ground, and having rather sharp 
turns at either end; its total 
length is about three-quarters of 
a mile. Such as it is, the course 
is a feature of the district; it 
represents a considerable amount 
of patient toil, and toil that, being 
unremunerative in itself, has 
necessarily been undertaken al- 
most entirely in the interests of 
‘sport.’ Outside the course the 
plateau slopes gradually down- 
ward, the hillside being chiefly 
covered with fern and grass and 
small shrubs, among which are 
tethered a number of horses that 
have carried visitors to the meet 
this morning. Within the course 
the crest of the ridge forms a sort 
of natural grand stand, from which 
all parts of the course can be 
viewed. From the same point, 
too, a pleasing panorama of the 
surrounding country is disclosed. 
Beyond the gullies into which the 
racecourse slopes down rise other 
ranges, some bare, and covered 
with fern, looking like Scottish 
moorlands ; others clothed with 
the rich and varied foliage of path- 
less woods. The hilltops beyond 
are of sundry differing forms and 
heights, allowing here and there 
through the gap of some ravine a 
glimpse ofriver or creek. Exten- 
DD 
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sive as the view from this point 
is, however, it contains no sign of 
farm or cultivated land or dwell- 
ing of man, if we except the log- 
huts down in the gully, with the 
rough clearing round *them, and 
the path that brought us here 
winding off over the ranges. All 
around, far and wide, is as wild as 
Nature made it ; and in the midst 
of the wilderness our racecourse 
seems pitched down as though by 
accident, The central area is a 
lively scene to-day, and presents 
no little incongruity with its wild 
surroundings. The grand stand, 
as I have said, is simply a natural 
elevation of the ground, capacious 
enough to afford standing-room 
for more than the two or three 
hundred people who have assem- 
bled. At one side of this erest of 
the hill is a large open booth of 
canvas, within which is a counter 
where various kinds of refresh- 
ment, almost exclusively of a 
liquid character, are dispensed by 
the smiling and happy proprietor 
of the one establishment of the 
Otamatea township. Near this 
booth is a tent for the ladies, and 
scattered about are one or two 
other hasty erections of canvas, 
flax, and palm-leaves, put up by 
prudent parties whose members 
are averse from picnicking in the 
hot sun. The course itself is 
marked out with little flags, a 
larger one representing the start- 
ing and winning post. Not far 
from this, again, is the weighing- 
machine, under a slight shed of 
green flax, a screened-off portion of 
which is also used as a dressing- 
room by the jockeys. There are 
three gentlemen who officiate as 
judges and also as stewards of the 
course. Two ofthese are old and 
influential settlers in the district, 
while the third is the head chief 
of the Ngatewhatua. But it is 
evident that the real head-centre 
of the situation is no other than 
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Dandy Jack. He is the umpire 
appealed to in every difficulty ; he 
superintends everything, and from 
his decision there is no appeal. It 
is to Jack that the judges look for 
assistance in their labours,—nay, 
they seem as though taking in- 
structions from him at every turn ; 
and he it is who presides at the 
weighing, assists in the saddling, 
and arranges the handicapping. 
Jack is ‘all there,’ as somebody 
remarks ; he is ready to make and 
take bets with any one; he sets 
the judges off to get up sweep- 
stakes; and in the intervals be- 
tween the races he manages to find 
time for brief passages of gallantry 
with the ladies, both English and 
Maori, and for libations with 
masculine friends. Considering 
that Jack is interested as owner, 
trainer, or jockey in every race of 
the day, it speaks highly for his 
character that he is allowed to 
take the onerous position that he 
does. But in the primitive 
society of the bush the relations 
between man and man are gene- 
rally so hearty and thorough that 
a rogue or a cheat is quite a rara 
avis, while to suspect the indivi- 
dual in question of even the 
slightest tendency towards double- 
dealing would be regarded as a 
most monstrous absurdity by any 
dweller in the Kaipara. If Jack 
ever does indulge in any of the 
questionable dodges to which 
‘horsey’ men are said to be so 
prone, he must reserve them for 
some other part of the country, 
for certainly we have never ex- 
perienced such at his hands. 

As the party I am with comes 
upon the course, there is a move- 
ment among the assemblage, in- 
dicating a commencement of the 
day’s work. A considerable throng 
has gathered round the scales, 
while various horses have been 
brought up and are being pre- 
pared for action. A din of chat- 
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tering voices comes from the spot, 
above which Jack’s unmistakable 
tones make themselves heard. 
This race is the Otamatea Handi- 
cap, and for it some eight or ten 
horses are entered. Jack has al- 
ready determined on the weights 
for each; and now, assisted by the 
three nominal judges and umpires, 
he is presiding over the scales, 
meeting expostulations with the 
decision of an autocrat, explaining 
rules to mystified Maoris, and 
authoritatively determining what 
shall be and what shall not, amidst 
a stormy babel of exvitement. 
Some there are, of course, who 
are discontented with the handi- 
capping ; but Master Jack gets no 
blame for that, as he contrives to 
shift it off on to the shoulders of 
his passive puppets, the judges, 
and leaves them to fight the 
battle with the displeased indi- 
viduals, while he himself goes on 
to start the race. The horses and 
their riders are got upon the 
course by degrees, and are being 
admired and betted on by the 
crowd. Some of the jockeys have 
contrived to show up in pretty 
nearly orthodox costume ; but the 
majority of them wear the ordi- 
nary shirt and trousers, with 
merely coloured scarves tied round 
them. The horses would scandal- 
ise an English groom—until he 
knew what they could do; for 
their coats are shaggy and un- 
clipped, andnone of them are shod. 
A motley-looking crowd they 
make as they take up line, and, 
after the usual difficulties and 
false starts, are at length fairly 
sent away by Dandy Jack. Three 
laps have to be made, so the spec- 
tators surge backwards and for- 
wards upon the ridge as the race 
progresses. There is not much 
excitement, for this is not an 
important race; and, moreover, 
none of us have got thoroughly 
settled down to the business of 
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the day. Still, it wakes us up, 
and by the time that the last lap 
is turned and the winning horse 
flies past the post, we are shouting 
away in an enlivening manner, 
and beginning to feel properly 
interested. As race after race 
succeeds—several races having to 
be contested in heats, owing to 
the number of entries and the 
limited width of the course-—the 
mirth and excitability gets more 
demonstrative. The first shyness 
manifested by many, who live in 
seclusion by the necessities of 
their occupation, melts away, and 
a hearty amalgamation of cliques 
and coteries takes its place. The 
Maoris, who form the majority of 
the crowd, behave like children 
out for a holiday, romping, lark- 
ing, laughing, and talking with 
everybody. Most of the settlers 
assume quite as light-hearted a 
gaiety of demeanour, and the whole 
company of three hundred and 
more associate together, irrespec- 
tive of age, position, or colour, 
and are as jolly as any society of 
equals out on a pleasure excur- 
sion. 

During one of the intervals 
between races, Old Colonial and 
myself are suddenly accosted by 
Arama Karaka, esquire and justice 
of the peace, the ‘ariki’ or head- 
chief of the Ngatewhatua, who 
strolls up to us, accompanied by 
his nephew and heir Mihake, 
and invites us to come and take 
a drink with them in the booth. 
This native nobleman — whose 
letters are addressed to him in 
English, ‘ Adam Clark, Esq., J.P.’ 
—is a fine specimen of the modern 
Maori chief. Though retaining 
many of his national habits and 
peculiarities, he is yet a quite 
Anglicised gentleman—at any 
rate, when among Pakehas. Pro- 
bably his tact would carry him 
through the shoals and rapids of 
English drawing-room society 
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without any noticeable breaches 
of the convenances, just as it has 
so served others of his race not 
nearly so educated or well-bred 
as he. He is a man of large size 
and portly appearance, thoroughly 
well dressed in English clothes, 
and having nothing of the native 
about him, except the colour of 
his skin and the tattoo on his 
face. His manners are good, and 
his conversation, carried on in 
the current Pakeha-Maori mixed 
dialect, bespeaks a man of no 
little knowledge and tolerably 
keen thought. Arama is proba- 
bly about fifty years of age, and 
his nephew Mihake is a much 
younger man. Mihake is a genial 
good-humoured man, and fre- 
quently visits his Pakeha neigh- 
bours, in whose houses he is 
usually welcome enough, as his 
knowledge of farming matters is 
tolerably good, and his aid is 
often freely rendered in the various 
operations incidental to stock- 
farming. With these two wor- 
thies we adjourn to the tent, where 
a good many people are assem- 
bled. Arama looks upon Old 
Colonial as a sort of Pakeha chief- 
tain, and treats him as one feudal 
lord might have treated another 
in days of yore. Every Maori 
delights in talk for talking sake, 
and these two chiefs are no ex- 
ception to the rule. Mihake 
keeps me well employed, and by 
and by others join us, and have 
their say too. The topics are 
chiefly about local affairs; but I 
overhear Arama urging a propo- 
sition upon Old Colonial in some 
such language as this, which our 
boss discusses with perfectly grave 
attention. ‘It is good,’ the chief 
‘is saying—‘ itis good that Pakeha 
men should come to see our Maori 
girls, and should know them, and 
grow to love them, and should 
marry them perhaps. It is good 
that this should be. As the forest 
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falls before the axe of the Pakeha, 
so do thespirits of the Maori crowd 
the path that leads to the Reinga, 
and the Pakeha men are very 
many. But if Pakeha men take 
Maori women for their wives, then 
there are children that shall live, 
and so perhaps the Maori shall 
not leave their land with no one 
to say, “‘ This was the land of the 
Maori before the Pakeha came 
out of the sea.” So you, O friend, 
send your young men to Tanoa, 
that they may see our young 
girls, who know the Pakeha 
tongue and the things of the 
Pakeha that the missionary has 
taught them.’ 

I could catch no more of their 
conversation, for at this moment 
Dandy Jack comes into the tent 
with several others, and a wild 
wave ofexcitement passes through 
the company. The two most im- 
portant races of the day come 
next in the list, and when they are 
run the meeting will be finished. 
The first of these, ‘The Maori 
Plate,’ is open only to native 
horses ridden by native riders, 
and the interest with which it is 
regarded arises from the fact that 
a horse and rider belonging to 
the Ngapuhi tribe—the ancient 
foemen of the Ngatewhatua—had 
been entered for the event. The 
animosity that in former years 
would have found vent only in 
bloodshed is transformed now into 
the rivalry of the racecourse, and 
as several of the northern tribe 
are present on the course a good 
deal of betting isdone. Ofcourse 
most of us support our native 
friends and neighbours, although, 
among the knowing ones, the 
Ngapuhi horse is declared first 
favourite for the race. But the 
excitement among the natives is 
growing momently more unre- 
strainable.e When Dandy Jack 
enters the tent, shouting, ‘ Now 
then, who’s got any bets to make 
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about the Maori Plate before it’s 
too late!’ every one is carried 
away by the instant movement 
that ensues. Mihake abruptly 
leaves an earnest discussion on 
the modes of fattening pigs, and, 
putting down his unemptied glass, 
rushes out with gesticulating 
arms, vociferating,*‘ Teta, Teta, 
ten to one!’ Arama forgets at 
once his theories as to intermar- 
riage between. the races, nearly 
forgets his dignity too, and with 
unwonted haste rushes off to the 
scene of action. There we find 
him presently, superintending the 
saddling of Teta, the Tanoa horse, 
and making reckless bets with 
flashing eyes against the Ngapuhi 
champion. 
are settled, and the horses get on 
to the course,a wild and frantic ex- 
citement takes possession of every 
Maori—man, woman, or child— 
that is present. 
has are inoculated by the frenzy, 
and run hither and thither with 
the rest, shouting, betting, and 
perspiring. Then a sudden still- 
ness falls over all as the five 
racers are marshalled into line, 
and earnest looks are directed at 
the big fiery gray which represents 
the foe. Teta is a small brown 
horse, but has plenty of courage, 
and a quick springy acticn that 
has made him the favourite among 
the Ngatewhatua steeds. Still, 
that bright bay next him, whose 
rider shows yellow and black 
colours, looks a good horse too; 
but nobody knows anything about 
him except that his name is 
* Kuku,’ and that he comes from 
a kainga near the Heads. Now 
they are off, and a human thunder- 
storm rages about the plateau. 
The Maoris are running, shouting, 
stamping, dancing, raving, in a 
savage frenzy of excitement as the 
five coursers flash over the ground. 
The Ngapuhi leads and seems to 
lengthen his distance from the 
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others. Fora moment, amid yells 
and screams of frantic applause 
from the crowd, the little brown 
steed comes up with him, and keeps 
neck and neck. No use, alas; 
for the gray puts on a spurt, and 
enters on his last lap two lengths 
ahead of the other. But look ! as 
Teta falls to the rear a horse whose 
coloursare yellow and black shoots 
forward from the three behind, 
and comes gradually edging up 
on the gray’s flank. A delirium 
seizes on the watching crowd ; 
the yells and shouts grow deafen- 
ing. The last corner is turned, 
and down the course they come, 
the riders plying their whips 
with furious energy. ‘The gray 
wins! Bravo, Ngapuhi! No, 
Kuku has it! Kuku! Rarepo! 
Kuku! Black and yellow wins! 
Hurrah !’ 

Yes, the unknown bay has won, 
to the surprise of every one except 
a few of the Tokatoka folk. Still, 
this is not altogether unsatisfac- 
tory ; for our natives have at least 
got the better of their foreign ad- 
versaries, the bay being a Ngate- 
whatua horse, though from a dis- 
tant section of the tribe, while the 
Ngapuhi and their partisans are 
consoled for defeat by the fact 
that their horse has at least proved 
better than the Tanoa champion. 
So, as the excitement subsides, a 
general pleasantness diffusesitself, 
and many friendiy drinks are 
partaken of. Our old neighbour 
Tama-te-Whiti, who, as an Episco- 
palian, cherishes a contemptuous 
dislike of his Tanoa kinsfolk, a 
feeling that they are not backward 
in returning, forgets for the time 
the sectarian bitterness acquired 
from the missionaries, and he and 
Arama are to be seen actually en- 
gaged in an amicable korero. 
Groups of young Maori men, all 
dressed in their best European 
clothes, with nothing barbaric 
about them but bunches of 
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feathers, ribbons, shell and peb- 
ble ornaments in their ears, have 
taken possession of the Ngapuhi 
strangers, and are apparently on 
the best of terms with them. 
Beside a fire in a sheltered nook 
several Englishwomen are seated, 
having an afternoon kettledrum 
over their tea, receiving attentions 
from a few gallants, and with un- 
wonted condescension have ad- 
mitted to their circle old Tama’s 
wife and two or three of the 
Tanoa girls. Pretty brown belles 
are these latter, sitting diffidently 
among their white sisters, with 
smiling faces and sparkling eyes, 
with soft brown hair decked with 
twining flowers, and flowing over 
their bright print dresses from 
beneath gipsy-hats much orna- 
mented with gay ribbon. These 
are Rangatira or aristocrats, and 
two of them, at least, are the pet 
pupils of the mission-school. Per- 
haps they will some day realise 
the ambition of the tribe, and be- 
come the well-dowered wives of 
Pakeha settlers. Who knows? 
Stranger things have happened, 
and many whites might do worse 
than mate with them. 

The general peacefulness and 
amicability is only marred by one 
incident. A group of rough bush- 
men and gumdiggers have been 
drinking too freely, andare getting 
noisy and quarrelsome. Arama 
has threatened that his young 
men shall tie them up; but the 
leading gentlemen present object 
to the proposition, and think it 
better that these ruffianly Britons 
should be allowed to have their 
fight out intheirown way. How- 
ever, that is postponed for the 
moment, as the last and great race, 
the Settlers’ Stakes, is now about 
to be run. For this there are 
entered the best horse on eaclr of 
the Kaipara rivers, and the most 
noted riders will be the jockeys. 
The two favourites are a large 
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bony horse belonging to Dandy 
Jack, and which represents the 
Pahi, and a young, strong, but 
somewhat ill-trained animal, be- 
longing to Mihake, which repre- 
sents the Otamatea. Between 
these two the race will lie, as 
none of the other entries are of 
much account. Dandy Jack rides 
his own horse, and comes out of 
the dressing-whare gorgeously got 
up in accurate cords and tops, 
cerise and purple silk, and full 
jockey costume. The Maori jockey 
rides with bare feet, but has a 
blue and white spotted-silk jacket 
and cap. He is a young wiry 
boy called Pita, the best and most 
daring rider among the Maori 
light-weights. The race excites 
deeper feelings than the last; it 
is our local Derby, and every one 
goes mad directly the horses take 
their places. What was frenzied 
excitement during the running for 
the Maori Plate is simply maniacal 
fury now. The start is effected 
amid such yelling as gives the 
jockeys enough to do to keep their 
frightened horses from bolting 
altogether. Backwards and for- 
wards from one side of the oval 
to the other we tear and struggle 
as the race proceeds. At the last 
turn round the short bend before 
the finish, Korero, the Maori horse, 
and another are flank to flank. 
Dandy Jack, behind, has been 
keeping close too long ; he will be 
beaten after all, in spite of waiting 
on Korero the whole time. There 
is only one thing to be done—to 
trust to the weight of his great 
horse. We frantic onlookers see 
him suddenly square himself and 
sit well down in his saddle. Then 
whip and spurs go to work, and 
the big horse with a mighty effort 
charges right down between the 
two in front. The three horses 
cannon together with a cruel 
shock; the one inside stumbles 
on the edge of the course, and, 
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flinging his rider over his head, 
goes sprawling to earth. The 
Maori horse on the other side 
swerves away and leaves the line ; 
while amid deafening roars of 
rage and rapture intermingled, 
with head down and set teeth, and 
a look of ferocious triumph on 
his face, Dandy Jack comes flash- 
ing past the post, winning the 
Stakes for our river. I passover 
the abuse, recrimination, accusa- 
tions of unfairness, enthusiastic 
thanks and applause, for all of 
which Jack comes in plentifully. 
Calm and serene as ever, now the 
thing is over, he sails placidly 
through the throng, regardless of 
everybody and mindful only of 
his thirst. The work 
day is done now, and Jack is in- 
tent on pleasure. 

So, now, every one begins to 
leave the course, most taking their 


‘way down tothe township. Many ° 


of the Maoris, after taking an 
affectionate leave of us, mount 
their horses and gallop off through 
the bush towards Tanoa. A set- 
tler, whose ‘ place’ is not far off, 
goes eagerly about collecting re- 
cruits for a ‘spree,’ or bush-ball, 
that his wife is organising to 
finish the day with. Jack and 
several others are easily captured 
for the entertainment, and proba- 
bly all our party would go, but 
that Old Colonial reminds us of 
work that must be resumed on 


of the | 
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the morrow ; so he and a few more 
of us sadly wend our way back to 
the township. A fight has come 
off among the quarrelsome bush- 
men, and one of the number, 
having managed to get a good 
deal hurt, is carried off on a rude 
stretcher by his repentant, but 
still tipsy, chums. Evening is 
now coming on, and when we get 
down to the hotel, and find a sub- 
stantial supper prepared for all 
comers, there is a general feeling 
of satisfaction. It severely tries 
the resources of the establishment 
to provide for the raging appetites 
of about a hundred guests, and 
we have to take our meal in 
batches, as we can. Still, there is 
an over-abundance of beef and 
mutton, pork, turkeys, and fish, 
so we get our fill in good time. 
Then, I regret to say, every one 
becomes more or less drunk while 
waiting for tide and moon to serve 
for departure on our various 
watery roads. And when, by and 
by, we Pahi men find ourselves 
once more afloat on the now placid 
surface of the Arapaoa, with bril- 
liant moonshine lighting up the 
splendid scenery, drunk as we are, 
and inclined to sing rather than 
to stretch our backs to the oars, 
there is not one of us who would 
not declare that for jollity, vigour, 
and success, no Old Country races 
can compare with our race-meeting 
in the Kaipara. W. D. HL 








ON BECOMING MIDDLE-AGED. 


A Great deal has been written 
by the moralists and poets on the 
subject of old age, yet I cannot 
but think that middle age might 
form an equally fertile subject for 
disquisition. A good deal that is 
said about old age might be con- 
vertibly used for middle age, and 
the converse ; but there are a great 
many special points that relate 
almost exclusively to middle age. 
On this occasion, my friends, we 
will be historical, and devote our- 
selves to the study of the middle 
ages. I will not too strictly de- 
fine this somewhat dubious period 
of human life, for I will not hurt 
the feelings of those who flatter 
themselves that they are young 
while middle age is encroaching 
upon them, or who flatter them- 
selves that they are only middle- 
aged while they are actually old. 
Dante begins the first canto of 
the Inferno with the line, 

‘Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita.’ 


Who is the poet who wrote some 
verses, when he attained his thirty- 
fifth year, beginning, ‘O weary 
heart, thou art half-way home’ ? 
We all remember Byron’s melan- 
choly verses, entitled ‘On this day 
I complete my thirty-sixth year ’ 
*My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are 


gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone,’ 


This sort of writing is, however, 
altogether morbid and unnatural. 
In these days we consider a man 
of thirty-five or thirty-six com- 
paratively young. We are hardly 
as yet in the pages of the third 
volume of human life, as those who 


really are in middle life, and can 
discern very well what is the real 
upshot of their story. I cling to 
the belief that immortal beings 
do not really grow old. We do 
not think of the angels as a pack 
of old men and women. 

What chiefly differentiates mid- 
dle age from old age is that the 
mind still retains the power of 
growth, and is impressionable to 
new ideas. I know that in extreme 
old age Berzelius has worked in 
his laboratory; and men have 
commenced new languages; and 
Lyndhurst, Brougham, and Bea- 
consfield have made wonderful 
speeches; and Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
and Lord Campbell have been 
wonderful judges. And there are 
the stock instances cited by Cicero 
or Friar Bacon; but these men 
still retained that vigour of faculty 
which is the peculiar prerogative of 
middle age, and had not felt that 
which is worst in old age creeping 
over them. Indeed, there are 
many who have sung the praises 
of middle age, and we who are 
middle-aged may be well content 
to listen to those siren voices. 
‘It is a poor wine,’ says Lord 
Jefferies, ‘that grows sour with 
age.’ As we come towards mid- 
dle life we become mellower—at 
least, we must hope so—more 
kindly and courteous and con- 
siderate. Our powers are at the 
highest point of development, and 
our power of disciplining these 
powers should be at its best. As 
that clever Mrs. Grote said, Me- 
mory and Order serve us best; 
our minds become ‘sorted,’ and 
we do not lose time and temper 
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in hunting after things as we once 
did. There is an old French 
proverb that says, ‘Si jeunesse 
savait, si la vieillesse pouvait.’ In 
middle age we establish an equi- 
librium between ‘la jeunesse’ and 
‘la vieillesse,’ and for a time com- 
bine the possibilities of action and 
of knowledge. That climacteric is 
justly ‘grand’ which brings the 
seven times seven tale of years. 
Of course the climacteric projects 
its shadow, but we need not dwell 
within the shadow. ‘Oneshould 
never think of death. One should 
think of life. That is real piety.’ 
So says Lord Beaconsfield. The 
truth is put in rather a one-sided 
way, but it is very truthful. I 
am reminded of a saying of one 
of the holiest and best men who 
ever lived, who once said that 
he had no time to think about 
his soul. What he really meant 


was, that he so busied himself 


with the things of heaven, that 
heaven would take care of his 
soul. Here is another of his 
fine sayings: ‘ Time is the excuse 
of feeble and troubled spirits. 
They make time the sleeping 
partner of theirlives, to accomplish 
what ought to be achieved by 
their own will.’ It is hardly too 
much to say that the highest in- 
terests in the world are concen- 
trated in middle-aged men, and 
the world’s hardest work is done 
by them. ‘Those are terrible 
fellows to fight—those men with 
families,’ said the great general. 
In Nathaniel Hawthorne’s last 
literary fragment, Pansy, he 
makes this true remark : ‘ Youth, 
however eclipsed for a season, is 
undoubtedly the proper, perma- 
nent, and genuine condition of 
man ; and if we look closely into 
this dreary delusion of growing 
old, we shall find that it never 
absolutely succeeds in laying hold 
of our innermost convictions. A 
sombre garment, woven of life’s 
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unrealities, has muffled us from 
our true self; but within smiles 
the young man whom we knew ; 
the ashes of many perishable 
things have fallen upon our youth- 
ful fire, but beneath them lurk 
the seeds of inextinguishable 
flame.’ 

I mentioned the subject to 
Jones at my club, a middle-aged 
Adonis, faultlessly dressed, and 
with a resolute and commanding 
air. ‘My dear fellow,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘you are quite mistaken 
in adopting an apologetic tone 
about our time of life. The facts 
are all the other way. In society 
this season the run is entirely 
upon middle-aged men. All the 
girls prefer them. The young ones 
are left nowhere. You see, the 
middle-aged man has character 
and stability and position, and he 
knows life through and through, 
and he knows how to value and 
take care ofa woman. And the 
youngsters have all this to learn. 
They are nowhere, sir—nowhere.’ 
And Jones calmly blew them into 
space. 

Listen once more: ‘Time was 
when youth, as he [Tennyson] and 
Lord Lytton went on declaring 
till a riper experience taught them 
the superior beauty of middle age, 
was the only energy that could do 
the work of the world.’ Such 
was a sentiment which: met my 
eye when glancing through one 
of the weeklies. The italics are 
my own. The words somewhat 
amused and gratified me. This 
suggests a new point of view from 
which to contemplate middle age, 
its ‘ superior beauty.’ I presume 
that the words are to be taken in 
a metaphysical, and not in a phy- 
sical, sense. Handsome is that 
handsome does. Middle-aged 
people have certainly the privi- 
lege of coming down handsomely. 
They generally keep the cheque- 
books, and can indulge in a species 
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of authorship that, in the opinion 
of young people, leaves all other 
literature far behind. When you 
go into great houses, and have 
early tea in magnificent drawing- 
rooms, and see the new pictures 
that have been bought off the 
walls of the Academy, new jewel- 
cases from Hunt & Roskell, pass 
through replenished conserva- 
tories to see the new fountains 
and the fresh carpet-gardening— 
all this luxury is most probably 
due to a middle-aged man, who is 
sitting in some little room called 
a study at the back of the house, 
or is working like a galley-slave 
in some dingy office in the City. 
Luxurious homes for the ladies 
indicate hard work for middle- 
aged men. 

Lord Beaconsfield, who cer- 
tainly had an Oriental and Jewish 
taste for the glitter and gaudiness 
of things, speaks of the sustained 
splendour of stately: lives. His 
own life became a stately one, 
and he well sustained its moderate 
splendour. By the way, of all 
Dean Stanley’s Westminster ser- 
mons there was hardly one better 
than the one in which he spoke 
of Disraeli and Gladstone as ‘ the 
great twin brethren’ of the time, 
the rival chiefs in politics being 
really brothers in arms, who nobly 
did their best for the interests 
ofthe Empire. Great statesmen, 
the acknowledged leaders of 
parties, so argued the Dean, were 
by the very fact of their greatness 
raised above those parties them- 
selves, and much more nearly 
allied to each other in purpose 
and principle than the ordinary 
rank and file of their supporters. 
He alluded also to the fact of 
growth and progress, which, as I 
have set forth, is both the right 
and rare characteristic of middle 
age. But when Lord Beacons- 
field speaks of the sustained 
splendour of stately lives, I think 
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there is something still more im- 
pressive on which we denizens of 
the middle ages ought to dwell 
—I mean the sustained beauty of 
saintly lives. It is very interest- 
ing to compare with Disraeli’s 
somewhat heathenish conception 
the ideal of one of the most en- 
lightened pagan writers. It is 
an instance when ‘old age’ and 
‘ middle age’ are almost converti- 
ble terms, There is a charming 
description which Pliny gives of 
one of his friends: ‘I know not 
that I ever passed a pleasanter 
time than lately with Spurinna. 
There is, indeed, no man I should 
so much wish to resemble in my 
old age, if lam permitted to grow 
old. Nothing can be finer than 
such a mode of life. For my 
part, I like a well-ordered course 
of life, particularly in old men, 
just as I admire the regular order 
of the stars. Some amount of 
irregularity, and even of confu- 
sion, is not unbecoming in youth; 
but everything should be regular 
and methodical with old men, 
who are too late for labour, and 
in whom ambition would be in- 
decent. This regularity Spurinna 
strictly observes, and his occupa- 
tions, trifling as they are (trifling, 
that is, were they not performed 
day by day continually), he re- 
peats, as it were, in acircle.’ This 
is a charming description so far 
as it goes; but it gives us the 
sunny side of things, and it does 
not rise into any high conception 
of the trials and ethics of middle 
age. 

Human life is a spiral, and 
we mount by alternate descension 
and ascent. We are told that 
‘years bring the philosophic mind.’ 
We are told that at forty ‘a mar 
is either a fool or a physician.’ 
Often in middle age we have 
‘stern-edged endurance reaping 
fruit at last.’ It is a great thing, 
my middle-aged brethren, if we 
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learn how to endure. It is also 
a great thing for us if we turn 
out to be both physicians and 
philosophers. There are certain 
conditions in middle age which 
will test us in both capacities. I 
believe that in no stage of life is 
the strain and stress of things 
more trying and apparent than in 
middle age. It is a time when 
we are most governed by our 
moral or immoral propensities ; 
when pride, ambition, and sensi- 
tiveness are all most keen ; when 
we are mainly called upon to en- 
dure ‘the burden and heat of the 
day.’ But some old writer has 
quaintly and truly remarked that 
in the equatorial regions there are 
pleasant winds which blow, and 
which render the great heats very 
tolerable. Middle age, again, is 
the fenced-off and chosen arena 
for the ultimate conflicts of life. 
It is then that we meet our chief 
triumphs and chief defeats. 


Often the old school, or even 


child, character reappears. Our 
prejudices and foibles come into 
play. Sir John Lubbock, in one 
of his fascinating chapters on 
ants, gives an account of the for- 
eign Amazon ant, polyergus ru- 
Jescens. It appears that these 
ants make slaves of other ants, 
who have to do everything for 
them. The slave ants feed their 
masters and clean them and carry 
them about. The ants are so lazy 
that they will not even feed them- 
selves, and if they are left with- 
out an attendant they die. Which 
things are an allegory. Many 
people, when they become middle- 
aged, are very much like these 
ants. I knew a middle-aged lady 
who, being very nicely nursed 
through an illness, took it into 
her head that she would not get 
up again. She ‘was waited on 
hand and foot, washed, fed, and 
changed, just as if she had been 
a polyergus rufescens. If there 


militia of thy life. 
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has been any strong tendency, 
such as to laziness or anything 
else, in our youth, it is very sure 
to crop up again in middle age. 
So also in physical matters. ‘The 
taint in our blood, the weak point 
in our frame, the trouble which 
we have kept at bay for so many 
years, is liable to recur. If we 
have been passionate, or vindictive, 
or covetous, the ugly spot will 
crop up here and there, like the 
blood-stain on Bluebeard’s key. 

*‘ Examine well thy complexion- 
al inclinations,’ says Sir Thomas 
Browne. ‘ Raise early batteries 
against those strongholds built 
upon the rock of nature, and 
make this a great part of the 
The politic 
nature of vice must be opposed 
by policy, and therefore wiser 
honesties project and plot against 
sin.’ This ‘rock of nature’ asserts 


“itself just when you think that you 


have conquered it, covered it with 
fertilising soil, and expect the 
growth of fair fruits and flowers. 
The bare rock protrudes, and you 
find that much of the work has 
to be done over again when the 
western lights are darkening and 
your right hand has lost so much 
of its cunning. Which things also 
are an allegory. The late Mac- 
kenzie Walcott has argued with 
me that a man in middle age is 
not what he was at college, but 
what he was at school. If you 
have occasion to consult seriously 
some great London physician, he 
will not only ask you for a history 
of your day, but the history of 
your life. He will go back to the 
illnesses.of your childhood, with 
which you thought you had done 
for ever, and will show you that 
you are suffering from the sequele 
of the scarlet or rheumatic fever 
of your youth. And so we geta 
whole series of wise sayings—that 
the boy is father to the man, that 
our days are bound to our days, 
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and that drafts on youth are 
payable at mature age. Of course 
the rule applies for good as well 
as for evil. 

Macaulay complained that he 
had given up the habit of work- 
ing early. He says that he pos- 
sessed the habit once, and won- 
dered if he could ever get it again. 
In point of fact, he worked only 
too hard, and probably shortened 
his days thereby. The incident 
opens up an interesting subject. 
A habit once formed will as sure- 
ly crop up again as a recurring 
decimal. It is in middle life, as 
we have seen, that we recur to 
our most natural and strongest 
tendencies. I knew a man who 
complained to a friend that he 
had no longer the habit of read- 
ing. ‘ If you ever really had such 
a habit,’ was the answer, ‘it is 
sure to come back to you.’ And 
the man, who seemed the most 
volatile of young men, subsided 
into a steady student. If a man 
has a turn for the practical busi- 
ness of life, though he may be a 
very bookish man, his practical 
instincts will assert themselves 
in a dominant way as soon as 
there is full scope for them. Con- 
versely, a man may be thrown into 
the practical business of life ; but 
if he has the inborn literary taste, 
he will be bookworm, or even 
author, before he dies. I may 
mention a case in point. It is 
that of a world-renowned scholar, 
who every morning by six o’clock 
was working away in his college 
library, and in due course perfect- 
ed an immense work. In after 
life he busied himself in all col- 
lege and civic businesg, and never 
reverted to the literary labour 
which had won him fame and for- 
tune. The explanation is very 
easy. The great scholar’s bent 
was eminently practical and busi- 
ness-like. He perceived that, to a 
man in his special environment 
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of circumstances, scholarship was 
the one avenue of distinction, and 
he laboured in this direction from 
a real business-like instinct. 
When his scholarship had made 
him the head of a great college, 
his business aptitude came out, 
and he administered the college 
as it had never been administered 
before. 

Lord Macaulay is the instance 
of a middle-aged man of great 
prosperity. Of the general charm 
of Mr. Trevelyan’s most admirable 
biography, of the general charm of 
the intensely honest, kindly, and 
self-denying character of the his- 
torian, there can be no doubt. 
Yet his was not quite the kind of 
middle age which one cares for. 
As Lord Melbourne said, he was 
always so cock-sure of everything. 
He was always sointensely satisfied 
with himself. He seems, for a 
really great man, to have shown 
very little power of growth ; his 
faculty of insight and sympathy 
with the higher moods of the 
human spirit rather diminished 
than increased. He never did 
justice to Wordsworth His 
criticism on the ‘ Prelude’ is very 
poor, and gives no measure of the 
estimate in which that noble poem 
is held. There can be no doubt, 
then, but the present influence of 
Wordsworth is a rising influence, 
and that of Macaulay a falling in- 
fluence. Within certain limits he 
had wonderful power. His mind 
had the sagacity of Arthur 
Young’s in estimating, for in- 
stance, the character and pros- 
pects of France. ‘They are the 
most unreasonable people that 
exist; that is the truth, And 
they will never be wiser until 
they have had another lesson like 
that of 1815.’ He hardly antici- 
pated that the lesson would come 
so soon and prove so terrible. 
One of his keenest criticisms, 
keen to unkindness, is one in 
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which he strips poor Sir Walter 
of a great deal of gloss. ‘ In poli- 
tics a bitter and unscrupulous 
partisan ; profuse and ostentatious 
in expense ; agitated by the hopes 
and fears of a gambler; perpetu- 
ally sacrificing the perfection of 
his compositions and the dura- 
bility of his fame to his eagerness 
for money; writing with the 
slovenly haste of Dryden in order 
to satisfy wants which were not, 
like those of Dryden, caused by 
circumstances beyond his control, 
but which were produced by his 
extravagant waste or rapacious 
speculation; this is the way in 
which he appears to me. I am 
sorry for it, for I sincerely ad- 


mire the greater part of his works ; . 


but I cannot think him a high- 
minded man, or a man of very 
strict principle.’ Now we admit, 
despite our affection for Sir Wal- 


ter, that this is a very effective 


portrait, drawn en laid, though a 
better and a different one might 
be drawn en bon. In the same 
Way one sees, when we have sur- 
mounted the charm of the fasci- 
nating biography, that some curi- 
ous illustrations might be drawn 
from Macaulay of some of the 
vanity and foibles of middle age. 
That is a curious chapter in his 
history when he was quite ready 
to go out and fight a duel with 
a Mr. Wallace. I should have 
thought that his early training 
would have saved him from so 
barbarous and irreligious an act. 
There was very little aspiration 
about Macaulay. He was per- 
fectly content with himself. He 
belauded himself constantly. The 
way in which his whole soul was 
wrapt up in devotion to his sister 
is very singular. Indeed, his dis- 
tinguished traits were his love of 
children, and his generosity to 
his family and to poor authors. 
It would be difficult to mention 
any great author to whom the 


solemn realities of the unseen life 
seemed more visionary and uncer- 
tain. Yet there stole upon his 
mind in middle age the impres- 
sion that there were provinces in 
human thought and destiny with 
which he was unacquainted. Un- 
less a man deadens all spiritual 
instincts, the time comes, espe- 
cially in the serious middle age 
when they meet him with fright- 
ful power and insistence. Macau- 
lay felt this in some measure, 
although his feeling on the sub- 
ject is one of the lacune of the 
biography. He told Archdeacon 
Sinclair that he always intended 


to devote some of the latest years | 


of his life to the study of moral 
and religious truth, When he 
came to reside at Kensington he 
wanted a seat in the parish church, 
but the Archdeacon was only able 
to assign him a sitting in the 
gallery. He begged that the 
collector of the parish charities 
might be sent to him, and as- 
suredly that collector would not 
be at all likely to go away dis- 
satisfied. These matters, which 
the writer had from the Arch- 
deacon, may seem slight enough, 
but the public is always glad to 
hear any details about Macaulay. 
But as for that period for religious 
and metaphysical study, it never 
came. We are reminded of Gib- 
bon’s calculation on the morning 
of his death that he was still good 
for another fifteen years. In 
Mirza’s vision of the bridge of 
the threescore and ten arches 
there was a pitfall in many an arch 
before the last disappeared in 
the impenetrable darkness. The 
Duke of Wellington’s fighting a 
duel may be compared with the 
absurd and incongruous idea of 
Macaulay’s ‘going out.’ In the 
recently published volumes of 
Lord .Ellenborough’s Political 
Diary we find an account of this 
duel. ‘The Duke said that he 
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considered all the morning whether 
he should fire at him or no. He 
thought if he killed him he should 
be tried and confined until he 
was tried, which he did not like ; 
so that he determined to fire at 
his legs. He did hit his coat... 
The Duke went to Windsor. The 
King seemed annoyed at first by 
the exposal respecting Sir Charles 
Wetherali, but acquiesced. The 
Duke then said, “I have another 
subject to mention to your Ma- 
jesty personal to myself. I have 
been fighting a duel this morning.” 
The King said he was glad of it. 
I heard all this from the Duke, 
whom I met at Arbuthnot’s at 
dinner.’ The only wonder is that 
the vile practice of duelling, if 
supported by such men as the 
Duke of Wellington and Macaulay, 
should have gone out of fashion. 
Here are two most sensible men, 
at that most sensible time of 
middle age, becoming perfect 
slaves of the false code of honour 
ofthe day. Sir Robert Peel him- 
self was once anxious to fight a 
duel. 

Another curious trait of middle 
age is that as life goes on some 
likeness to an animal is often 
apparent, even to an extent that 
might seem to countenance the 
Pythagorean idea of the trans- 
migration of souls. Every one 
must know a certain number of 
people who bear a striking likeness 
to horses and dogs. These, how- 
ever, are the nobler animals, that, 
in the case of such a comparison, 
the likeness is perhaps more flat- 
tering to the human being than to 
the dumb animal. It is not often 
given, even to the soft melting 
eye of womanhood, to have that 
look of courage, endurance, and 
devotion which we sometimes 
meet in the eye of a hound. 
Dickens was true to nature when 
he described the dignified little 
hops of Dora’s bird-like aunts. 


Now and then the middle-aged 
lady is of the parrot description 
of bird, and possibly the human 
subject may be like a cat, or even 
like a monkey. A great many 
are like snakes; indeed, sneak 
and snake are different forms of 
the same word, and the moral fact 
is as true as the etymological. 
When Cicero, in his oration against 
Piso, attacks that noble Roman 
in an extremely personal manner, 
he is apparently likening him, by 
a wery common figure of speech, 
to aviper. ‘ Beast,’ says Cicero, 
‘there is no mistaking the evi- 
dence of that slave-like hue, those 
bristly cheeks, those discoloured 
fangs. Your eyes, your brows, 
your face, your whole aspect, are 
the tacit index to your soul.’ 
There was a certain German mis- 
sionary at Tinnevelly who made 
himself extremely disagreeable to 
the European members of that 
community. As he observed dif- 
ferent animals in the streets, he 
used to point out to his friends 
the likeness which existed between 
themselves and these creatures. 
‘There’s your pitture,’ he would 
say to one, pointing to a pig. 
‘There is the likeness of your 
beastly soul,’ he would say to 
another, pointing to a goat. One 
day he made the usual inquiry 
about a friend’s health, who an- 
swered by mentioning some bodily 
ailment. ‘I don’t ask after your 
stinking body,’ was the rejoinder; 
‘but I want to know about your 
soul.’ A very painful man ! 

In the room which Voltaire had 
at Sans Souci there are certain 
delicate bits of satire upon him 
carved in wood. For instance, 
there is a monkey, which is sup- 
posed to represent his portrait ; 
a parrot, which conveys an idea 
of his volubility of speech; and 
a stork, to signify his migrations 
to and from Prussia, coming in 
summer and going away in the 
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winter. Wilson, the ornithologist, 
presumably by brooding so much 
over birds, became very much like 
a bird himself. He got the dark 
luminous eyes, and his nose was 
shaped like the very beak of a bird. 
Yes, this is a curious fancy that 
in middle-age the likeness to some 
animal may come out. It will be 
within the recollection of many 
Oxford men that a quarter of a 
century ago there were two great 
scholars at Oxford, both of them 
middle-aged men, one of whom 
was known by the name of the 
Sickly Vulture while the other 
was the Debauched Crow. 

But let us turn aside from these 
discursive fancies, taking them 


for what they may be worth, and . 


look to some of the serious con- 
siderations that have an import- 
ance for our subject. Middle age 
is an intensely serious matter. It 
is the time of life when we have 
climbed the top of the hill, and 
make a leisurely survey of the 
panorama. Henceforth we shall 
be going downhill. There may 
be many people who prefer the 
work of climbing a hill. I am 
one of those who like better to 
make the descent. We find it 
easier; we are soothed by the 
evening breezes; we have large 
prospects of the suffused evening 
skies. On the heights we are 
able to look back upon the paths ; 
so much that was dark and enig- 
matic seems to be cleared, and we 
begin to trace the relationship of 
our own destiny to the general 
order of things. People are always 
busy just before the post-hour, 
and middle age is never so active 
as before the comparative leisure of 
old age isat hand. It was a good 
idea of Dr. Chalmers that if a 
man came to sixty, he should 
keep the last decade, if it should 
be granted, asa kind of sabbatical 
period of rest. Man is working 
hard, but he is working in full 
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sight of the opening glades of 
repose. The current of his days 
is moving most smoothly and 
swiftly, but presently it will shoot 
the rapids. We fast gather in 
our sheaves, knowing that pre- 
sently we shall have no sheaves 
to gather. And so this period 
becomes one of the profoundest 
interest and busiest activity. The 
whole complex nature is taxed to 
the utmost. That conflict of 
duties which is constantly going on 
becomes severer than ever. It 
taxes all one’s energies and tact to 
make headway against the broad- 
ening tide. It becomes a lesson 
to be learned to exercise patience 
and forbearance amid the inter- 
ruptions and trivialities of exist- 
ence. Whatever ‘light’ and 
‘sweetness’ may be ours, we must 
try to diffuse the illumination and 
Unless we have 
thoroughly assimilated to the ma- 
terial in which we work, unless 
we have blurred and blotted out 
the image of God, we fully recog- 
nise the solemnities and responsi- 
bilities of life, and, beyond life, 
of infinity, eternity, immortality, 
and the only rainbow of hope 
that can span those infinite arches. 
So it is to middle age that the 
chiefsolicitudes of parentage main- 
ly belong, the care for the boys 
and girls which they never more 
greatly need than on theirso-called 
entrance into life. The craft of 
our calling, our knowledge of the 
world, the experiences we have 
accumulated, find their highest 
aim in making a helpfulness for 
them. Reading their future in 
our own past, we become trem- 
blingly alive to the temptations of 
circumstances and the tendencies 
of character. If our own dispo- 
sition has gained anything in 
affluence through ‘the process of 
the suns,’ we should gain in sym- 
pathy and insight in respect to 
all. We should concentrate our 
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love not only on the deep narrow 
channels of our own affinity— 
which, indeed, is a natural instinct, 
for which we deserve little credit, 
as it is well-nigh impossible to re- 
sist it—but there should be the 
real enthusiasm of humanity,which 
makes love the law of our lives, 
and creates a spiritual and heaven- 
ly charity towards all who come 
within the shadow of our in- 
fluence. There is such a thing as 
a lore of the human countenance 
and the human heart, which we 
should have learned with some per- 
fectness by the time that the sun 
begins to go down upon the 
dial 


And our thoughts travel beyond 
the limited circle of our own 
immediate interests. We receive 
our lamps and hand them to our 


successors, trusting that all will 


be well. There is a very interest- 
ing reference to growing old in a 
letter from Whewell, the Master 
of Trinity, written, in his middle 
age, to Mrs. Austin. Her famous 
French friend, Cousin, had been 
terribly frightened at the idea of 
growing old. ‘It is, no doubt, a 
little mortifying,’ wrote Whewell, 
‘to human conceit, that we must 
leave the world to a new genera- 
tion, for it appears to me more 
mortifying because it intercepts 
what we do than what we enjoy. 
We have done so little, and mat- 
ters seem to be going on so ill! 
But we must make up our minds 
to this, and “ trust the Ruler with 
the skies,” and with the earth too, 
and really trust Him ; believe that 
He is ruling well, and will do so 
when we are no longer actors in 
the scene. Only I think there is 
nothing presumptuous in hoping 
that we may know a little how it 
does go on; follow the later scenes 
of the drama, and see the dénoue- 
ment to which it is tending. This 
is a kind of consolation which 
cannot deceive us, for we shall 


have this, or, we may humbly 
hope, something better. I trust 
it will be long, my dear friend, 
before you have to seek for the 
consolations which belong to the 
close; but I must say that an 
entirely filial spirit of resignation, 
hope, and love is what I have 
seen with most satisfaction in the 
cases of others who were dear to 
me, and what I most desire for 
myself.’ 

And so our attitude becomes 
that of patience, and with patience 
restfulness is allied. We find 
Paley truly saying: ‘To novelty, to 
acuteness of sensation, to hope, to 
ardour of pursuit, succeeds what 
is, in no inconsiderable degree, an 
equivalent for them all—* percep- 
tion of ease.” Herein is the exact 
difference between the young and 
the old. The young are not 
happy but when enjoying plea- 
sure; the old are happy when 
free from pain. And this consti- 
tution suits with the degrees of 
animal power which they respec- 
tively possess. The vigour of 
youth was to be stimulated to 
action by impatience of rest; 
whilst to the imbecility of age, 
quietness and repose become posi- 
tive gratifications. In one im- 
portant respect the advantage is 
with the old. A state of ease is, 
generally speaking, more attain- 
able than a state of pleasure. A 
constitution, therefore, which can 
enjoy ease is preferable to that 
which can taste only pleasure. 
This same perception of ease 
oftentimes renders old age a con- 
dition of great comfort, especially 
when riding at its anchor after a 
busy or tempestuous life. It is 
well described by Rousseau to be 
the interval of repose and enjoy- 
ment between the hurry and the 
end of life.’ 

Middle age is, according to the 
latest and one of the best of our 
poets, 
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*A calm path 
Which lies before the feet, thro’ common 


ways 
And undistinguished crowds of toiling 


men, 

And yet is hard to tread, tho’ seeming 
smooth, 

And yet, tho’ level, earns a worthier 
crown.’ 

‘ Life, full life, 

Full-fiowered, full-fruited, reared from 
homely earth, 

Rooted in duty, and thro’ long calm years 

Bearing its load of healthful energies ; 

Stretching its arms on all sides ; fed with 
dews 

Of cheerful sacrifice, and clouds of love, 

And rain of useful tears; warmed by the 
sun 

Of calm affection, till it breathes itself 

In perfume to the heavens: this is the 
prize 

I hold most dear, more precious than the 
fruits 

Of knowledge or of love,’ 


Surely these are noble lines, and 
tell us that there is a certain 


beauty and glory that belong to™ 


the reliquary of summer lights and 
the deep autumn days of our mid- 


dle life, amid all the soil of their 


trouble and care. 

One of the great charms of Mr. 
Lewis Morris, the secretary of the 
Reform Club, who has given us 
the ‘Epic of Hades’ and the ‘ Ode 
of Life,’ is that he so thoroughly 
understands the meaning of human 
life, the history and the mystery 
of it, that loss and gain are not to 
be estimated by merely human 
standards, that even harmony is 
made up of discords, and that the 
apparent failure may be the real 
success, also that the real success 
may look an apparent failure. 
Thus he makes Marsyas say : 

‘For what were it to lie 
Sleek, crowned with roses, drinking vul- 
And surfeited with offerings, the dull gift 
Of ignorant hands, all which I might 

have known, 

To this diviner fatlure? Godlike it is 
To fail upon the icy ledge, and fall 
Where other footsteps dare not,’ 
Here again are thoughts and con- 
fessions that most of us make in 


mature life : 
¢ I have lived 
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And livelong trials, striving to keep down 

The devil within him, born of too much 
strength 

And sloth and vacuous days, by difficult 
toils 


Labours endured, and have fought fights 
with ill, 

Now vanquished, now triumphant, and 
sometimes, 

In intervals of too long labour, finding 

His nature grown too strong for him, 
falls prone 

Awhile a helpless prey, then once again 

Rises and spurns his chains, and fares anew 

Along the perilous ways.’ 


Better is any struggle, he thinks, 
than 


* Broad-paunched content, and weal, and 
happiness.’ 


‘For one day, as I know, 
The high aim unfulfilled fulfils itself; 
The deep unsatisfied thirst is satisfied ; 
And through this twilight broken sud- 
denly 
The inmost heavens, the lucent stars of 


The moon of love, the sun of life; and I, 
I who pine here—I on the Latmian hill— 
Shall soar aloft and find them.’ 


As we have quoted so much 
poetry we will venture to add one 
more citation. It shall be from 
Robert Browning’s Old Pictures 
in Florence : 


* There’s a fancy some lean to and some 
hate, 
That when this life is ended begins 
New work for the soul in another state, 
Where it strives and gets weary, loses 
and wins; 
Where the strong and the weak, this 
world’s congeries, 
Repeat in large what they have prac- 
tised in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited series, 
Only the scale’s to be changed, that’s 
all, 


Yet I hardly know. When a soul has 
seen 
By the means of evil that good is best, 
And, through earth and its noise, what 
is heaven's serene, 
When our faith in the same has stood 
the test,— 
Why, the child grown man, you burn 
the rod, 
The uses of labour are surely done; 
There remaineth a rest for the people of 


0 
And I have had troubles enough for 
one,” 


Thus we conclude our talk ‘on 
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Tue men of Cornwall are unmis- 
takably Celts. Intermarriages 
with their Saxon neighbours have 
indeed introduced alien blood, 
and modified somewhat their 
physical characteristics and their 
mental habits; but still, in the 
main, the peculiarities of the 
more ancient race are those of the 
Cornishmen of to-day. More es- 
pecially do these traits present 
themselves in the inhabitants of 
fishing-villages and hamlets situ- 
ate in remote and somewhat inac- 
cessible parts of the county, and 
which, consequently, have been 
little affected by the intermar- 
riages spoken of above. The dark 
hair and eyes, the quick restless 
glance, the many words utterly 
unknown to Johnson and Web- 
ster, tell their tale, It is especially 
of these Cornishmen—these Corn- 
ish fisherfolk — their character, 
work, and peculiarities, religious 
and otherwise, that I would speak. 

In days not very remote they 
enjoyed, as everybody knows, an 
unenviable reputation for their 
wrecking propensities. And pro- 
bably they deserved the character 
given them, if not for their cruelty, 
at any rate for their rapacity. A 
wreck was almost looked upon as 
a gift of Providence, and every 
man secured as much of the plun- 
der as possible with scarcely an 
idea of wrong-doing. I imagine 
it was a Cornish parson who 
prayed, not, indeed, that a ship 
might go on the rocks, but that 
‘If there must be a wreck, it may 
happen in our bay.’ It was cer- 
tainly a Cornish clergyman who, 
on the announcement of a wreck 


while he was preaching, requested 
his congregation to wait a mo- 
ment while he took off his sur- 
plice, and then shouting, ‘ Now 
for a fair start ! rushed off as fast 
as his legs would carry him to 
the scene of the wreck, followed 
by his outwitted flock. 

Wrecking, however, has died a 
natural death. Now there is not, 
in all Great Britain, a man more 
ready to risk his own life to save 
that of a shipwrecked sailor than 
the Cornishman. Lifeboat or no 
lifeboat, he volunteers unhesitat- 
ingly to brave the wildest storm 
without hope or thought of re- 
ward. Not long ago, one of our 
lifeboats put off, in the darkness 
of a winter's night, to assist a 
French vessel in distress. The 
captain, in accordance with the 
usual practice of Frenchmen, re- 
fused to abandon his ship ; but, 
rather than leave the crew to the 
chance of drowning, that lifeboat 
remained for seven or eight hours, 
until daylight broke, through the 
darkness and the storm, by the 
side of the threatened ship. Deeds 
like these—and there are many of 
them—go far towards effacing the 
ancient stain. 

The fishermen of Cornwall, ex- 
ercising their calling to a great 
extent by night, exposed to the 
wild lashing of the Atlantic, and 
in continual danger from passing 
ships, have need of not a little 
courage, and courage of a kind 
harder to command than that 
dash which sends men to the aid 
of those in distress. And this 
calm enduring bravery they pos- 
sess in full measure. They are 
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brave and daring, and, at the 
same time, peaceable and orderly ; 
peaceable, perhaps, because of their 
innate bravery. They are rough 
sometimes, certainly, but very 
rarely brutal. Violent assaults 
are hardly ever committed by 
them. This absence of brutality, 
indeed, as police-lists show, is 
characteristic of all Cornishmen. 

Cornish fishermen are peculiarly 
patient under grinding poverty. 
Their calling is a precarious one. 
The fish, upon which they de- 
pend for the greater part of their 
winter’s food, often do not come. 
What shall they do? They might 
frequently, and with good reason, 
cry aloud for help, demanding 
some part of the national sub- 


scriptions which the Lord Mayor 


of London disburses to distressed 
Bulgarians and other worthy claim- 
ants of international charity ; but 


no cry comes. They might, on- 


the other hand, destroy the boats 
and nets of the seine-owners to 
set matters right ; but this Hiber- 
nian idea never suggests itself to 
their minds. They simply face 
the hard winter without a mur- 
mur, keep their poverty to them- 
selves, eat their dry crust with 
cheerfulness, and ask alms of none. 

I have said that the calling of 
our fishermen is a precarious one. 
The questions may be asked: 
Are they thrifty? Are they 
saving? Generally the second 
question must be answered in the 
negative. As a class they are 
certainly frugal. Intemperance, 
of course, exercises its usual in- 
fluence in preventing the laying 
by of a portion of the earnings 
for a rainy day ; but, in truth, in 
the majority of cases, it is a hard 
struggle to live, let alone save. 
During the long hard winters 
credit is often obtained at the 
grocer’s and the baker’s, who can- 
not harden their hearts to deny 
their hungry customers the neces- 
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saries of life; and spring finds 
them with a burden of debt upon 
their shoulders, which all the 
summer's fishing is unable to re- 
move. Hence, many of the fisher- 
men are in a chronic state of debt, 
a condition of things which cannot 
be remedied until some occupation 
which may be resorted to when 
storms and unfavourable winds 
prevent fishing is adopted. The 
patch of garden-ground tilled by 
most fishermen is not sufficient to 
supply the need. 

Theft is almost unknown. I 
speak more especially of fisher- 
men living in small hamlets and 
villages; those who live in the 
larger towns are probably no bet- 
ter than their neighbours. But in 
bond-fide fishing-places property is 
absolutely safe. Fishing - gear, 
oars, articles of wearing apparel, 
and the like, may be left unguarded 
and unwatched without the slight- 
est fear of their being stolen. 

At one time a good deal of 
smuggling was practised on the 
Cornish coast. Every little bay 
and creek along its rocky shore 
was from time to time made the 
scene of contraband operations. 
Every barn and stable near the 
sea, and even for miles inland, 
furnished hiding-places and means 
of transit for the French spirits 
and silks. <A clergyman told me 
recently that many years ago, 
when inspecting Maker Church 
in the exercise of his office of 
rural dean, he found a number of 
kegs of spirits actually deposited 
in the valley of the roof. The 
rural dean knew that by the time 
these uncanonical spirits could 
be ‘presented’ to the archdeacon 
they would be far away from the 
church; he therefore discreetly 
held his tongue and said nothing. 
Thanks to the removal of some 
of the duties from foreign goods, 
and to the increased vigilance of 
the coastguard, smuggling now is 
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confined, for the most part, to the 
introduction of solitary bottles of 
spirits and cakes of tobacco ob- 
tained by pilots and fishermen 
from homeward-bound ships. 

As to the sobriety of the fisher- 
men little need be said. There 
are, of course, many drunkards 
among them ; but, perhaps, upon 
the whole, they are no better and 
no worse than those of their class 
in other parts of England. 

One vice they are accused of 
in common with all the men of 
their native county, and, Cornish- 
man as I am, I am compelled to 
own that there may be some truth 
in the accusation. County Court 
judges, and others who have 
special means of knowing, say 
that the Cornish race is greatly 
given to untruthfulness, ‘All 
men are liars,’ a high authority 
said hastily, long since, but Corn- 
ishmen, it*seems, are peculiarly 
mendacious. I will not attempt 
‘the perhaps hopeless task of dis- 
proving the charge; I can only 
plead that possibly we inherited 
the propensity with the Celtic 
blood of our forefathers. 

Another charge brought against 
the people of Cornwall is that of 
immorality. ‘The Cornish peo- 
ple are given to looseness and ly- 
ing, said a late County Court 
judge. It is of course a great 
piece of temerity to dispute the 
conclusions of such a dignified 
personage ; but, after all, a Coun- 
ty Court judge has, perhaps, no 
better sources of information re- 
specting the vice I am speaking 
of than other people; and I am 
rash enough to deny, at all events, 
the first part of the accusation as 
being peculiarly applicable to 
Cornwall. Illegitimacy, indeed, 
is by no means unknown ; but it 
is looked upon by all classes as a 
stigma, and I have yet to learn 
that this vice does not exist in 
other parts of England. 
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From this vice, or rather sup- 
posed vice, we will turn to another 
of their good qualities. They 
yield to none in their reverence 
for Sunday. Whether the week 
has been a bad or a good one, 
they refuse to go afloat on the 
Saturday night. East - country 
boats bring in their catches on 
the Sunday morning and land 
them before their door; but the 
Cornishmen are not to be tempt- 
ed. Their fathers rested on the 
Sunday, and they decline to 
break the laudable custom. Quite 
recently the fishing by east- 
country boats in Cornish waters 
on Sunday so exasperated the 
Cornish fishermen, that they pre- 
vented the strangers by main 
force from landing their fish. In- 
deed, when about three years ago 
some Lowestoft boats were, with 
all hands, lost in a gale on a Sun- 
day, I was gravely assured by a 
Land’s End fisherman that the 
destruction came upon them as a 
judgment for their iniyuity in 
fishing on that day. 

One other characteristic of the 
Cornishman is to be noted—his 
clannishness. Wherever he is 
found, be it fishing in the Irish 
Channel or the North Sea, or 
mining at the Antipodes, he re- 
members always the land of his 
birth, and refuses to become ab- 
sorbed by the people among whom 
he is placed. The motto of his 
county, ‘ One and all,’ is clung to 
and acted upon; and the words, 
‘I am a Cornishman,’ are a sure 
passport to his affection and as- 
sistance. 

Our fishermen, as a rule, do not 
emigrate. Cornish miners may 
be found by hundreds in Austra- 
lia, Chili, California, and Mexico ; 
Cornish agriculturists in great 
numbers in New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, the United States, and 
Canada; but the fishermen are 
wedded to the Old Country. 
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Many, of course, become sailors ; 
but such of them as survive the 
hardships and dangers of the seas 
almost invariably return to the 
old home to end their days. And, 
while they are able to work at 
all, these old~-salts turn their 
hands to fishing, the occupation 
of their boyhood. 

The work of the Cornish fisher- 
men is very varied. According 
to the season of the year they 
adopt line-fishing, crab and lob- 
ster fishing, and seine-fishing ; the 
last including the use of the 
ground-seine (for smelts, chads, 
mullet, and miscellaneous fish), 
and mackerel and pilchard seines. 
There are also ‘ drift-net’ anata, 
which fish in deep water. 

Of the line and crab fishing 
nothing need particularly be said. 
The average ground-seine is about 
eighty fathoms long and eight 
fathoms deep, and is thrown into 
the water (technically ‘ shot’) 
near the shore. The warp attached 
to one end of the seine is passed 
to the men on shore, and the boat 
is rowed in a circle, the net being 
cast overboard the while, until 
she almost reaches the point from 
which she started. The net is 
then drawn in, sweeping up what- 
ever may happen to be enclosed. 
This kind of net being easily 
worked, and not requiring much 
skill, is often used by amateurs 
for amusement. When the Queen 
and Prince Albert visited Fal- 
mouth many years ago, one was 
‘shot’ for their entertainment. 
The result, however, was rather 
disappointing. One of the men 
who worked the seine, and upon 
whose shoulder, as he proudly 
relates, the Prince rested his hand 
in stepping from the boat, told 
me that not a single fish rewarded 
their efforts and gratified the 
Royal spectators. Britannia’s 
jurisdiction evidently does not 
extend to the bottom of the sea. 
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Many men, especially from 
Mount’s Bay and St. Ives, engage 
in ‘ drift’-fishing for mackerel and 
pilchards in the summer. The 
boats are of all sizes, from six 
tons each up to sixty tons, are 
partially decked, and carry from 
three to twelve men. The nets 
are, on the average, not far short 
ofa mile long, and are about eight 
fathoms deep. They are often 
‘ shot’ far from the land, and form, 
when in the water, a long wall, 
against which the fish strike, and, 
thrusting their heads into the 
meshes, are prevented by their 
gills from drawing back. These 
nets are put overboard about sun- 
set, and are usually drawn twice 
through the night, the boats to 
which they are attached slowly 
drifting (hence the name ‘ drift- 
boats’) with the wind and tide. 

The mackerel-fishing near the 
shore is much more exciting than 
this drifting process. Mackerel 
are very rapid swimmers, and 
consequently it is often a work 
of extreme difficulty to put the 
nets overboard with sufficient 
celerity to enclose them. Two 
boats with two several nets are 
therefore used; the smaller net 
being merely to hedge in the fish 
until the ends of the larger one 
can be brought together. The 
former is about eighty fathoms 
long and nine fathoms deep, and 
the latter one hundred and thirty 
fathoms long and twelve fathoms 
deep. When a shoal is seen near 
the boats, the men in each throw 
over the end of their seine, and 
then (two of the crew ‘shooting’ 
the net the while) row as hard as 
they can in a half-circle outside 
the fish until they meet. A 
smaller boat meanwhile joins the 
ends cast overboard. The ends 
of the large net are then slowly 
pulled together, and the other, 
known as the ‘ stop-net,’ taken up. 
‘ Tucking’ is then proceeded with, 
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This consists.in taking up the 
large seine with whatever may be 
in it. Four thousand mackerel 
are considered a fairly good haul. 
Often the mackerel are too quick 
for the fishermen, and the latter 
have their labour for nothing. 
A little hesitation shown when 
the shoal is first sighted is not 
unfrequently fatal to success. 
Not long ago I heard a master 
seiner of St. Mawes narrate his 
experience in this fashion. I 
must remark that the fishermen 
are somewhat given to exaggera- 
tion, and when shoals of fish 
which have been seen escape, 
they are commonly spoken of in 
superlatives. ‘ Whacking schools’ 
(i.e. shoals), ‘nobble’ (noble, large) 
‘schools,’ ‘ the biggest school that 
ever I seed in my life ; these are 
usually the descriptions given. 
To return to our friend ‘ Uncle 
Nickey.’ I will let him tell his 
story in his own way: ‘ My dear’ 
—he was not speaking to a lady 
—‘My dear, we seed a nobble 
school of mackerel near the light- 
house yesterday. I never seed 
so much mackerel at waun time 
in all my life before. I seed we 
should never be able to head ’em 
with the crew we had in the seine- 
boat, so I said, “ Billy, come aboard 
the seine-boat and lend ’em a 
hand.” But no, not he; he dedn 
look to move for some time. At 
last he come aboard—common 
metre!’ Uncle Nickey’s ‘com- 
mon metre’ was enough to inti- 
mate to his hearers that Billy’s 
dilatory movements had resulted 
in the loss of the fish ; and their 
delight at the graphic finish was 
evinced by a perfect shout of 
laughter. 

Towards the end of the summer 
the shoals of mackerel break up, 
and the fish disperse themselves 
over the bays and inlets along the 
coast. Seine-fishing becomes,there- 
fore, no longer practicable. The 
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men then turn their attention to 
the pilchard fishery. The last four 
or five months of the year are very 
anxious ones, for upon the result 
of these depend their prospects for 
the winter. A failure in the pil- 
chard fishery means a dry crust, 
and often nocrustatall. The pil- 
chards travel westwards in small 
shoals during July and August, 
each shoal containing from a few 
hundred fish to a hundred hogs- 
heads of 3000 or 4000 fish apiece. 
These are known as ‘summer fish.’ 
Later in the year they assemble in 
large shoals, then called ‘northern 
coasters,’ and, striking the shore 
on the north of Cornwall, go 
steadily round the coast through 
the several fishing-stations, New- 
quay, St. Ives, Sennen, the Lizard 
district, and St. Mawes. Of late 
years they have rarely been caught 
above Falmouth Harbour. Now 
and then, however, they touch at 
Mevagissey. From that point, if 
not further west, they go off into 
deep water, to reappear in the fol- 
lowing summer. Whether it be 
that the climate is slowly chang- 
ing, I know not, but the ‘ north- 
ern coasters’ return to deep water 
at a much later period of the year 
than they did fifty or sixty years 
ago. Then theseines were laid up for 
the winter at the end of October, 
the fishing being over ; now up to 
Christmas, and sometimes well in- 
to the new year, the fish appear 
on the coast. Some of these win- 
ter shoals are of almost incredible 
size. Mr. Couch, the Cornish na- 
turalist, describes one shoal that 
was no less than a hundred 
miles long. At St. Ives in 1846, 
75,000,000 pilchards are said to 
have been caught in one day. 
Each pilchard seine is worked 
by three boats—two large boats 
about forty feet long, with a crew 
of seven men each, and a smaller 
one, called the ‘lurker,’ twenty- 
one feet long, and containing the 
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master seiner and three others. 
The net is about one hundred 
and eighty fathoms long and 
from twelve to fifteen fathoms 
deep. When ‘shot’ the bottom 
of the net rests on the ground. 
These seines go out day after day, 
sometimes for months together, 
and swing at their anchors, wait- 
ing for the fish to come. And 
when they come, the springing of 
three or four pilchards out of the 
water is often all the indication 
given that millions of fish are un- 
der their boats. Hence the great- 
est vigilance is required. The 
springing of a single fish acts like 
an electric shock upon a crew. 
While the fishermen are watching 


from the boats, a man called a. 


‘ huer’ stands on some hill near, to 
signal when fish are approaching. 
Sometimes a deep-red colour in 
the sea at the distance of a mile 


or more informs his practised eye 


of the presence of a shoal. Im- 


mediately, by signs, he calls upon 
his friends in the boats to prepare 
to receive their welcome visitors. 
Often the signal is given when 
the boats are at their moorings, 
half a mile or more from the fish- 
ing-ground, and the men at home, 


perhaps in bed. The cry, ‘The 
hobba is up!’ is raised (‘ hevva’ at 
St. Ives), and is taken up by all 
that hear it. ‘ Hobba’s up, hob- 
ba’s up!’ resounds from every fishy 
courtand lane. Immediately men 
and boys, in a state of intense ex- 
citement, dart out of every door- 
way and make for the boats, some 
hatless, some coatless, and some, 
caught napping, with nightcaps 
on and unmentionables off. The 
boats are unmoored or launched, 
as the case may be, and helter- 
skelter away they go, each crew 
straining every nerve to be first on 
the fishing-ground. Some unlucky 
wight arrives perhaps just as his 
boat is moving away from the 
shore, and, regardless of rheuma- 
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tism, rushes into the water up to 
his armpits to reach her, rather 
than lose his chance of obtaining 
bread-and-butter for the winter. 
Sometimes waggish boys or men 
shout ‘ Hobba’s up! when no fish 
have been seen ; and as noonestays 
to inquire who started the cry, 
they have the pleasure of seeing 
their neighbours in a state of tem- 
porary insanity for a quarter of an 
hour or so, and of chuckling in 
secret at the success of their hoax. 
Once the cry of ‘ Hevva!’ was rais- 
ed at Mullion, near the Lizard, on 
a Christmas-day while the vicar 
was preaching. The fishermen 
one by one began to steal out of 
the church. Seeing his congre- 
gation rapidly melting away the 
parson shouted, ‘ You go and catch 
the fish while I stop and pray” A 
large take of pilchards was the re- 
sult of their combined efforts. 

In the actual seine-‘ shooting’ 
very little trace of the cool Saxon 
is usually seen. Many, if not most, 
of the men lose their heads en- 
tirely, and everybody seems to be 
talking at the same time. Half 
a dozen pilchards, perhaps, are seen 
to jump out of the water. ‘Shut 
away, shut away!’ shout some. 
‘No, no, hould on a bit, there’s 
nothing in it,’ is the cry of others. 
‘I tell’ee the fish are there!’ says 
another. ‘Aw dear, aw dear, why 
don’t ee shut ? implores his neigh- 
bour. Again his neighbour rocks 
himself to and fro, saying, ‘We 
shall lose our winter's fish! Shut 
away,do! Halfa loaf is better than 
no bread.’ Then perhaps some be- 
gin to swear and to scold the men 
in the other seines who seem like- 
ly to get in the way, and alto- 
gether a scene as noisy and con- 
fused as Bedlam ensues. At last 
the order is given by the master 
seiner, ‘Shut away!’ andoverboard 
the great net goes, a mass of lead, 
cork, and twine weighing from two 
to three tons being cast into the 
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sea by two men in five minutes. 
The seine is then fastened at the 
two ends, gradually pulled into 
comparatively shallow water, and 
securely moored. The pilchards 
having plenty of room to swim 
about are allowed to remain in 
the enclosed space (perhaps three- 
quarters of an acre) sometimes for 
a week or more; the fishermen 
‘shooting’ a small net, called a 
‘tuck-net,’ into the larger one each 
day, and taking out just so much 
as they can conveniently salt and 
sell fresh. 

Now and then two seines ‘shot’ 
side by side interfere with each 
other’s movements, Grapnels can- 
not be put out to moor the one 
because of the proximity of the 
other, and the like. This is the 
beginning of strife. If by chance 
the fish escape from the first, the 
crew are quite certain to declare 
that it was all the fault of the se- 
cond. Hence a near neighbour is 
disliked exceedingly. Sometimes 
men have even been known to get 
the objectionable seine out of the 
way by cutting its ‘head-rope,’ 
the rope kept by corks at the top 
of the water, which is the main 
strength of the seine. The result 
of cutting this rope is of course 
that the net splits from top to 
bottom, and all the fish escape. 
The biter, however, is himselfsome- 
times bitten. ‘Who cut up their 
own seine? the men of Mevagissey, 
a village on the south coast of 
Cornwall, are wont to ask of their 
neighbours of Gorran. The story 
goes that many years ago a seine 
from each place enclosed a shoal 
of pilchards. The nets were moor- 
ed side by side and the fishermen 
went home. Before daylight the 
Gorran men went out and destroy- 
ed, as they thought, the Mevagis- 
sey seine. What was their horror 
to find when morning came that 
the tide had moved their net 
in the night, and that instead 
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of injuring the rival seine they 
had in reality destroyed their own! 

The process of taking up the 
pilchards is called ‘tucking,’ and 
is a very interesting one. About 
as many fish are enclosed in the 
‘ tuck-net’ as the men think they 
can manage easily. The seine is 
then drawn in until the pilchards 
remain in a kind of bag in the 
middle of the net known as the 
‘cod.’ This is held between two 
boats, while the fishermen, with 
one leg in the boat and the other 
in the water, dip up the fish in 
baskets held by two men each, 
and throw them into the boat. 
The scene at this point is most 
exciting. The fish, perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand in number, are held 
at the surface of the water, and in 
their fright dart to and fro, giving 
the enclosed space the appearance 
of a boiling caldron. Their white 
scales glisten under the sun’s rays, 
and each fish looks like a sheet of 
burnished steel, Basketful after 
basketful of these quivering leap- 
ing denizens of the deep are thrown 
into the boat (the men shouting 
and cheering the while), until the 
barge-like craft is brought down 
almost to the water's edge. She 
is then towed to land and others 
substituted, until all the fish have 
been secured. In fine weather 
quite a little fleet of boats assem- 
ble to witness this ‘ tucking’ oper- 
ation. 

The curing of the pilchards is 


‘undertaken by the fishermen’s 


wives and daughters, and is carried 
out in this fashion: a layer of pil- 
chards is placed on the floor cf 
the cellar about thirty inches from 
the wall, all the fish having their 
heads turned outwards. Inside 
these other fish are placed, much 
like herrings are packed in a bar- 
rel. When the layer is complete 
coarse French salt is strewn over 
it, and another layer is placed on 
the salt, and so on in alternate 
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layers, until the ‘ bulk’ is too high 
for the women conveniently to 
work upon. Another row is then 
commenced on the floor, and when 
high enough, boards are placed 
on it for the women to kneel upon 
while they make the first row still 
higher. In this way they build 
up the fish, step-fashion, while 
there is room in the cellar or 
while there are fish in the seine. 
About half-a-crown a day is paid 
for this work. When a respect- 
ably-dressed stranger enters the 
cellars to see the curing process, 
one of the women is deputed by 
her companions to wipe his shoes 
with a dry corner of her ample 
apron. He is then expected to 
give a small sum of money for 
the worthy fishwives to drink his 
health. And woe betide the 
unfortunate individual who re- 
fuses to contribute! Before he is 
aware, a volley of refuse pilchards, 
known as ‘ mun, is discharged at 
his stingy person, and he may 
think himself peculiarly lucky if 
he escapes without having his 
broadcloth and hat seriously dam- 
aged or being struck with a nasty 
trampled pilchard in the back of 
the neck. 

The fish remain in ‘ bulk’ about 
a month, and are then taken out, 
washed, put into barrels holding 
about 3000 pilchards and weigh- 
ing about 425 lb., pressed so as 
to remove the oil, and then ex- 
ported to the Mediterranean. 
Owing probably to their excessive 
saltness, these ‘ fairmades,’ as they 
are called, are not looked upon 
with favour by the British public. 
Large quantities of pilchards are 
cured with ordinary salt by the 
fishermen and others in Cornwall, 
and used asa relish through the 
winter. Indeed, often these fish, 
boiled and eaten with potatoes 
(‘pilchard and taties’), form the 
staple article of food of many a 
poor family. 
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The average annual take of pil- 
chards is about 15,000 hogsheads. 
In 1871 no less than 40,000 hogs- 
heads, or about 120,000,000 fish, 
were secured. The price is of 
course in inverse ratio to the num- 
ber taken. A hogshead of fresh 
fish is worth about 2/7. Salt fish 
fetch from 17. 5s. to 37. 10s. The 
money is distributed in various 
ways. At St. Ives and some 
other places the men are paid 8s. 
or 10s. per week while the season 
lasts, whether they take any fish 
or not. In addition to this they 
have from a quarter to an eighth 
of the fish caught. At St. Mawes 
the men run greater risk. When 
they secure any fish half of the 
proceeds goes to the owners of the 
seines, and the men share the 
other half between them. If no 
fish are taken the men get no- 
thing. A large shoal of pilchards 
sometimes enriches each man in 
a seine 40/7. in a single week. 
These prizes are, however, of very 
rare occurrence. 

It may be worth mentioning 
that recently the experiment has 
been tried of preparing pilchardsin 
the same manner as the French sar- 
dine with great success. There is a 
suspicion, indeed, that the French 
fish is more nearly related to the 
Cornish than our neighbours across 
the Channel will allow. How- 
ever this may be, I strongly re- 
commend those who have the 
opportunity to try the ‘ Cornish 
sardines.’ They are cheaper than 
the French, and, I believe, of 
equal value. 

And now the fisherman has 
caught his fish and cured them, 
perhaps he will permit me to 
bring to light some of his little 
peculiarities and weaknesses. I 
am not sure whether his love for 
public teas, known as ‘ tay-fights,’ 
is a weak point or a strong one. 
Be this as it may, he rarely misses 
an opportunity of appearing at 
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one. Not long ago a Wesleyan 
minister told the fishermen from 
the pulpit that nothing would 
move them but the ‘ hobba,’ or a 
concert. He should have added 
a ‘tay-fight.’ For a ‘ tay-fight’ 
certainly moves them. They feel 
an inward call to dispose of in- 
credible quantities of provisions. 
And the call is an effectual one. 
Pyramids of cake, mountains of 
buns, and oceans of tea disappear 
with amazing rapidity ; and when 
the aching void has been filled 
our worthy friends rejoin their 
friends, stroking themselves com- 
placently, and saying with pride, 
‘I have drinked ten cups of tay.’ 

Cake, to be properly appre- 
ciated, must be dyed yellow by a 
decoction of saffron. “Plain cake, 
without the saffron, is described 
as ‘very mane-looking ceaake.’ 
A very characteristic dish is the 
Cornish pasty. A circular layer 


of dough is prepared, on this po- 
tatoes are sliced up, and some 


meat, often fat pork, is laid on 
the top. Two sides of the dough 
are brought together and the edges 
made to adhere by twisting, and 
the crescent-shaped mass is then 
baked in a quick oven, to be eaten 
hot, or carried by the husband to 
his work to serve for dinner, as 
the case may be. This is a pecu- 
liarly favourite dish. So well is 
this known, that hot pasties are 
always provided at the Plymouth 
railway-station for the travellers 
arriving from Cornwall by the 
midday train. 

An odd custom exists at the 
Land’s End of dropping people’s 
surnames, and speaking (for ex- 
ample) of Richard Pender as 
Betty’s Dick, Betty being the 
name of the man’s mother. An- 
other man will be spoken of as 
‘Uncle Peter’s Billy,’ and yet 
another as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Jimmy.’ 
So long as the son only is spoken 
of all goes well ; but when a per- 
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son is alluded to as ‘ Aunt Betty’s 
Tom’s Dick,’ things begin to get 
somewhat complicated. A story 
is told at the Land’s End that some 
time ago a stranger went to Sen- 
ner Cove on business, and asked 
a man whom he met to direct 
him to Mr. William. Nicholls. 
The man did not happen to know 
any one answering to that name, 
although he was acquainted with 
all the Cove people. A descrip- 
tion was then given of the occu- 
pation and suchlike of the person 
wanted, when the man exclaimed, 
‘ Aw, my dear, why, you do mane 
me; but the people do cael me 
Aunt Jinny’s Billy down here ! 

The Uncle Peter’s Billy men- 
tioned above was a candidate for 
confirmation by the Bishop of 
Exeter about four years ago, but 
drew back in the middle of the 
service. He explained after- 
wards that he caught a glimpse of 
the Bishop’s gaiters as his lord- 
ship entered the church, and that 
this was too much for his nerves, 
adding, ‘I seed legs like that 
there waunce before in Malta.’ 

With all their humour—and 
they have a great deal—the reli- 
gious fishermen are extremely 
averse to what they call ‘light 
talk.’ I will give an example 
which came under my notice some 
little time ago. Ata public tea 
held at the Land’s End, mention 
was made of the Tichborne trial, 
and the rector and the old clerk 
spoke of the officers of Roger 
Tichborne’s regiment placing a 
young donkey in his bed. Uncle 
Peter had manifested considerable 
uneasiness while some other things 
were discussed, but the donkey 
brought matters to a climax. The 
old gentleman straightway left 
the room, followed by some of his 
comrades. He afterwards told me 
that he did not approve of such 
levity, ‘ taelking about dunkeys 
and stuff like that,’ 
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A Baptist preacher once took 
Uncle Peter in hand, and wishing 
to explain some point of doctrine, 
gavea practical illustration of what 
he meant. Ido not know what 
the doctrine was; but, as fre- 
quently happens, the illustration 
was seized upon at the expense of 
the thing illustrated. The con- 
versation ended in this way: 
‘Now, Uncle Peter,’ said the 
preacher, -‘suppose that while 
Aunt Mary was living you went 
and married another woman—’ 
Uncle Peter was horrified at the 
suggestion, and rushed off at once, 
refusing to exchange another word 
with the man. Some time after 
the rector asked our friend to ex- 
plain why he became so angry. 
He said: ‘When the man be- 


ginned to taelk about my marry- 
ing two wives, I cudn stand it no 
longer, and so I heaved off’ ; 

The old clerk who offended 
Uncle Peter by his ‘ dunkey’ story 


was himself an original character. 
He was a very shrewd individual, 
and, having travelled a good deal 
in his long life, looked upon the 
Cove fishermen generally as ignor- 
ant and unlearned persons. His 
face during the services on Sun- 
day was quite astudy. He would 
eye the ‘Covers’ with his most 
severe and knowing look, lest any 
of them should insert an ‘ Amen’ 
or the like in an unauthorised 
place. At that time he was the 
second of a line of five in direct 
descent, all living in the same 
parish, and known as Granfer 
Matthey, Ould Matthey, Young 
Matthey, Booy Matthey, and 
Booy Matthey’s vean (little one). 
In some fishing-places a witty 
fellow is informally recognised as 
the regular jester, and wears his 
cap and bells unmolested. One 
such [knew well. In his younger 
days he went oyster - dredging 
with an old man known as Gran- 
fer Green. Granfer was then the 
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local Punch. The disciple profit- 
ed so well by his master’s teach- 
ing, that soon he set up as a wit 
on his own account. One very 
foggy day they were on board 
their large sailing-boat preparing 
to start for the day’s dredging. 
Something was wanted from the 
shore, and the young fellow was 
sent away by Granfer in the punt 
to fetch it. He returned in a few 
minutes with the information that 
there was an old gentleman with 
a long gray beard at the landing- 
place, asking to be allowed to go 
with them for a day’s cruise, 
Forthwith Granfer rowed away 
in the punt to negotiate with 
him ; but what was his disgust on 
reaching the quay to see, looming 
through the fog, instead of the 
gray-bearded old gentleman, a 
very large billy-goat! This was 
more than Granfer’s patience 
could bear, and, rowing off again, 
he said to his promising pupil, 
‘ Teaak it to ’ee, I'll have nothing 
more to do weth it; teaak the 
business into your awn hands.’ 
From that time to this the younger 
jester has retained the office un- 
disturbed. A year or two ago he 
displayed his wit at the expense 
of a Bryanite preacher, who had 
been giving some lectures on the 
book of Jonah. At the close of 
one of the lectures he asked the 
lecturer if he knew how Jonah 
managed to get to land. ‘ No, 
he said, he could not exactly tell. 
‘T’ll tell ’ee,’ said the fisherman. 
‘When the sailors hovved Jonah 
ovverboard, they thrawed a hoar 
after un to save his life. Jonah 
catched hould of the hoar, and 
the whale swallowed he and the 
hoartoo. Jonah then shoved the 
hoar out through the whale and 
sculled ashore.’ What the rever- 
end gentleman’s feelings were I 
can only imagine. 

Cornish fishermen, and espe- 
cially the rising generation, in- 
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tensely enjoy a boat-race. Let 
two boats approach each other, 
going or returning from the fish- 
ing-ground, and a challenge is 
almost sure to be given by one of 
them, and, no matter how tired the 
crew may be, as certainly accepted 
by the other. An oyster-dredger 
I am acquainted with is so affected 
by this racing mania that the 
words, ‘I'll reaace ’ee,’ from 
a passing boat are sufficient 
to cause him to stop all work and 
to sail after the amused chal- 
lengers. He is popularly known 
as ‘I'll reaace ’ee.’ 

The men when on shore are par- 
ticularly fond of sunning them- 
selves, leaning buttress fashion 
against a convenient wall. The 
ery ‘A boy overboard ! now and 
again disturbs their equanimity, 
for the seaside juveniles have an 
inveterate propensity for tumbling 
off the quays and landing-places 
into the sea. Very rarely, how- 
ever, do the youngsters sustain 
worse harm than a ducking. 
Somebody is pretty sure to fish 
them out in time, and the excite- 
ment caused by their misfortune 
soon subsides. At St. Mawes it is 
said that no one has a right to call 
himselfa native until he has under- 
gone this initiatory immersion. 

I said in an earlier part of this 
article that Cornish fishermen are 
strict observers of Sunday. It 
will, therefore, surprise no one to 
hear that, with few exceptions, 
they attend regularly the church or 
chapel of their choice. Religious 
or irreligious, it is considered dis- 
reputable in the extreme to stay 
away. Funerals are largely at- 
tended, and when, on account 
of business or the distance, peo- 
ple are unable to follow the 
coffin to the grave, it is custo- 
mary to go to the house of the 
deceased, ‘to see the funeral 
carried away.’ A hymn is gener- 
ally sung at the door, and another 
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is sometimes begun as the funeral 
procession enters the churchyard. 
The omission of the hymn at the 
door is regarded as a want of re- 
spect for the dead, and a person 
so treated is even said to be 
‘carried away like a dog.’ Wes- 
ley’s hymns are commonly select- 
ed, and not unfrequently people 
choose beforehand the hymns to 
be sung at their own funeral. 

As a rule the people of Corn- 
wall are very musical. At St. 
Mawes, for example, the fisher- 
boys, destitute of all training save 
that scanty training which is 
obtained at the elementary day 
and Sunday schools, sing with 
a power and precision delightfal 
to hear. There are, however, 
some curious exceptions. While 
the people of St. Just sing well, 
the majority of the natives of 
Sennen, an adjoining parish, seem 
scarcely to have any idea of music. 
Their voices are harsh and un- 
pleasant, and their notion of tunes 
somewhat vague. I have known 
twists and turns so to be interpo- 
lated into the ‘Old Hundredth’ 
as to effectually disguise that well- 
known tune. Even the boys are 
able to produce only a cracked 
kind of bass. Why this particu- 
lar district should be given up to 
discord I cannot explain. 

St. Ives, besides being cele- 
brated for the number of pilchards 
taken there, has another title to 
celebrity as the hake - flogging 
town. Some years ago, it is said, 
hakes visited St. Ives Bay in 
such numbers that day after day 
the fishing-boats came to land 
laden with them. This went on 
so long that the fishermen became 
nauseated, and to show their dis- 
gust they tied a large hake to a 
cart’s tail, and flogged it through 
the town. It is asserted that for 
years after no hakes were caught 
at St. Ives. Whether this were 
so or not, ‘Who flogged the hake? 
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is asked of the men of St. Ives to 
this day. It is commonly re- 
ported, too, though I suspect this 
to be a libel, that at St. Ives the 
fishermen are wont to regale them- 
selves with a dish known as pil- 
chard-pie, so made that the heads 
of the pilchards protrude through 
the crust. 

The power of certain persons to 
‘ill-wish’ those who offend them 
in any way is devoutly believed 
in. ‘Charms’ are often had re- 
course to, to stop bleeding and to 
cure various diseases, and among 
the older people are considered 
much more efficacious than any 
assistance the doctor can render 
them. 

A few lines must be devoted to 
the fishermen’s wives. If not 
always blooming, they are gene- 
rally comely and clean. The 
western women especially are 
patterns of cleanliness. Their 
print bonnets, known as ‘ gooks,’ 
and their large white aprons are 
spotless; and the houses, with 
their sanded floors and old-fashion- 
ed furniture, are as clean as their 
owners. These women are by no 
means afraid of hard work ; they 
help to sell their husbands’ fish, 
sometimes going considerable dis- 
tances with their donkeys and 
panniers to do this ; they salt the 
piichards when caught; and at 
Sennen Cove, which is almost un- 
approachable by wheeled vehicles, 
they may be seen carrying potatoes 
or coals in large baskets strapped 
to their backs down the rugged 
road which leads to their homes. 
They are worthy mothers of a 
worthy race. The women of Salt- 
ash, who gather and prepare in 
large quantities oysters, cockles, 
and mussels for the Plymouth 
market, have a great name in the 
west country for their skill in 
rowing. At the annual regatta a 
match is invariably made for these 
hardy boatwomen. A crew of 
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Saltash women is quite capable of 
holding its own with many racing 
crews taken from what is usually 
called the stronger sex. Fitly 
enough the mayor's badge of office 
is a silver oar. 

No notice of the fishermen of 
Cornwall could be deemed com- 
plete which did not include a 
sketch of the quaint sayings and 
similes used by them, and of the 
(to an ordinary Briton) strange 
words — Cornish or degenerate 
English —which form part of their 
vocabulary. The old rhyme, 


* By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer, and Pen, 
You may know most Cornishmen,’ 


has now lost much of its force. 
Many good Cornishmen and true 
have no right to any of the above 
prefixes. But while surnames 
have changed or become extinct, 
the names of estates, headlands, 
farms, and towns exhibit, as in 
the day when the couplet was 
framed, the true Cornish prefixes. 
Tregony, Polperro, Lanhydrock, 
Caerhays, and Pendennis may 
serve asspecimens. In the parish 
in which I write, speaking rough- 
ly, twelve out of fifteen farms have 
names beginning with Tre, Pol, or 
Pen. The late Dr. Bannister, in 
his Glossary of Cornish Names, 
enumerated no fewer than 2400 
Cornish proper names beginning 
with Tre (place or homestead), 
500 with Pen (headland), 400 
with Ros (moor), 300 with Lan 
(church or enclosure), 200 with 
Pol (pool), and 200 with Caer 
(town orcamp). But I must not 
forget that I am in this paper 
dealing, not with the Cornish 
language from a philologist’s point 
of view, but rather with the say- 
ings and doings of the Cornish 
fishermen of to-day. I may, how- 
ever, be pardoned this digression. 

More than once I have spoken 
of a person as ‘granfer,’ or ‘uncle.’ 
Tt does not at all follow that those 
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who address a man by such a title 
bear any relationship to him. 
‘Granfer’ (grandfather), uncle, and 
aunt are simply courtesy titles 
very common in some parts of the 
county. ‘My dear,’ again, is a 
common local form of address, and 
by no means implies affection. 
‘'Vean’ is an old Cornish word, 
meaning ‘little,’ or ‘ dear little.’ 
*Booy Matthey’s vean’ would 
therefore be in English ‘ the boy 
Matthew’s little one.’ It is ap- 
plied to places, as ‘ Truro-vean,’ 
and sometimes helps to form a 
surname, as ‘ Edyvean’ (ihe little 
Edward). Some of the Cornish 
similes are curious. ‘ 1’m as deefas 
a haddick’ is a common expression, 
* haddick’ being, of course, the fish 
known as haddock. A companion 
to this is ‘I’m as blind as a dumble- 
dory,’‘dumbledory’ being the Corn- 
ish name for Gray’s and Collins’s 
beetle. ‘ As lively as a bird,’ ‘as 
sore as a horse,’ ‘as tired as a dog,’ 
‘as quiet as a mouse, ‘as wake 
(weak) as acat, are common, A 
person who bluntly speaks her 
mind is described as ‘avery foorite 
kind of a woman ;’ and one who 
interferes with her neighbour’s 
business is said to be ‘ very foathy’ 
(i.e. forthy, one who puts herself 
forward). A chapel is spoken of 
as the ‘ mitting-house,’ and going 
thither is described as ‘ going to 
mitting.’ The itinerant Methodist 
preacher is known as ‘the round 
praicher,—I suppose because he 
goes on circuit. The very acme 
of praise is reached when a man 
shakes his head and says of a 
preacher, ‘He’s a long-headed 
fellow.’ Perfection, again, is ex- 
pressed by the phrase ‘ clain off, 
—‘he did it clain off’ Instead 
of‘ very’ or ‘good’ the word ‘ braave’ 
(sometimes ‘ brave’) is often used. 
‘Very bloody’ would be ‘ braave 
and bloody ;’ ‘ very tired,’ ‘ braave 
and tired; ‘a great way off,’ 
‘braave and far.’ In answer to 
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the question, ‘How are you? the 
reply is often, ‘Clever; how are 
you ?—‘clever’ meaning simply 
‘very well.’ Ships leaving Fal- 
mouth for Liverpool, Bristol, or 
Cardiff are said to be ‘ going round 
land,’ i.e. round the Land’s End. 
From this fact deceased persons 
are spoken of as ‘gone round 
land :’ like the ships, they have 
taken their departure to go to 
their port of discharge, their 
voyage’s end. Ido not know if 
a ‘bell-wether’ be a peculiarly 
mournful member of society, and 
given much to weeping or not, 
but a crying child is frequently 
compared to one of those interest- 
ing animals. ‘ What are’ee doing 
there, bell-wethering and crying ? 
A stupid person is ‘a droozen- 
head,’ or ‘a bufflehead,’ or worse 
still, ‘a gashly bufflehead.’ To 
swallow is ‘to clunk;’ the back 
of a man’s head is his ‘ nuddick.’ 
‘I lived to quaarters’ is equiva- 
lent to ‘I lived in lodgings,’ 
‘Shaape’ is used for ‘ mess,’ a 
dirty mess being described as ‘a 
basely shaape.’ ‘ Wisht, a relic 
of the old Cornish, is a very com- 
mon word, and means sad, melan- 
choly ; an accident or a loss of 
any kind is said to be ‘a wisht 
job.’ ‘Stuff’ is known as ‘ traade,’ 
‘poor stuff’ is ‘ poor traade,’ and 
medicine is in some parts of the 
county ‘doctor's traade.’ ‘ Scat’ 
is a characteristic word. A blow 
is a ‘scat,’ a thing broken is 
‘scat to pieces,’ and a bankrupt is 
said to be scat. The military 
command, ‘ Break off,’ is changed 
into ‘ Scat up.’ 

Many more specimens of the 
Cornish vernacular might be ad- 
duced, but probably these will 
be sufficient to give strangers 
some idea of the characteristic 
words and sayings in common 
use among the western fisherfolk. 
Besides the queer words I have 
given, many ordinary English 












































words are so mispronounced as 
to be almost unintelligible to any 
but natives. To this there is 
added a sing-song which often 
becomes quite a chant. One lit- 
tle boy’s question to another, 
‘ Where are ee going? is simply 
unintentional music. 

I must now pass on to speak of 
the fishermen as they appear looked 
at from a religious point of view. 
Cornwall is usually described as 
a very religious county—a land 
of saints. I am inclined to think, 
however, that this matter has been 
overstated. I would it were so, 
but the truth must be adhered to. 
Perhaps no better test is available 
than the returns of members put 
forth by the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists. In a Wesleyan ‘circuit’ 
well known to me, which I be- 
lieve to be a fair specimen, there 
are two chapels holding together 
about seven hundred persons, and 
nine or ten smaller chapels. The 
enrolled members or ‘ professprs’ 
in all the ‘ circuit’ number just one 
hundred and ten, no more. The 
truth is, those who make the state- 
ment referred to judge from the 
number of persons atténding the 
various churches and chapels, 
which, after all, furnishes a very 
unreliable test of the piety of the 
people. Some of the very men— 
I do not say a large proportion— 
who appear to take such a delight 
in the service, and who sing the 
hymns so vigorously, will pro- 
bably be found half an hour after- 
wards in the public-house, dis- 
cussing the merits of the sermon 
over their pints of beer. Al- 
though Cornishmen are regular 
in their attendance at places of 
worship, they cannot, I am afraid, 
as a race, be truthfully described 
as pious. In saying this I am 
not speaking from hearsay, and 
most certainly not from any de- 
sire to depreciate the men of my 
native county. 
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Cornish fishermen are peculiarly 
demonstrative in their religion ; 
when deeply moved they must 
give vent to theiremotions. And 
it isat the prayer-meeting that they 
are most deeply moved. Twenty 
or thirty persons, perhaps, are 
groaning and uttering ejaculatory 
prayers and shouting joyful ex- 
clamations together, drowning 
almost entirely the voice of the 
leader, who, in his endeavour to 
make himself heard, shouts him- 
self hoarse; and altogether the 
noise is so great and the confusion 
so complete as to lead strangers, 
ignorant of the ways of the people, 
to imagine that a new Babel is 
before them. About four years 
ago a clergyman went to a western 
parish to take the duty for the 
rector. He was not a Cornish- 
man, and had no knowledge of a 
Cornish prayer-meeting. It was 
the custom in that parish for the 
fishermen to assemble every Sun- 
day morning in the rector’s din- 
ing-room, which was under the 
strange clergyman’s bedroom, to 
hold a prayer-meeting. Of this, 
however, he was uninformed. On 
the day after his arrival they 
met, and, it is to be presumed, 
made as much noise as usual ; for 
when, on appearance, the sexton 
said, ‘I hope you were not dis- 
turbed, sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘ Dis- 
turbed ! why, I was almost fright- 
ened out of my life; I fully thought 
the Dissenters had broken in,’ The 
noise made at these prayer-meet- 
ings is always intensified at ‘ re- 
vival’ times. Then it is absolutely 
impossible to induce the men who 
pray in turn to remain tranquil. 
They: simply cannot. The first 
few sentences go quietly enough ; 
but gradually the speaker raises 
his voice until he can raise it no 
higher, the veins stand out on his 
forehead, the perspiration pours 
down on his face, his hands are 
clenched, and now and again de- 
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scend upon the wooden bench in 
front of him with a force which 
makes it shiver. The man is 
quite oblivious of what is going 
on around him, and for a quarter 
of an hour or so is in a kind of 
religious paroxysm, out of which 
he comes trembling and hoarse 
with his exertion. This passion, 
so to speak, may be objectionable, 
but it is difficult to know how to 
repress it. To compel the man 
to remain cool and collected is 
simply to tie his tongue. He 
must be allowed to pray in his 
own fashion, or he cannot pray at 
all. 

One great evil of the ‘ revival’ 
system so much in vogue in Corn- 
wall is that it leads many people 
to imagine that they cannot begin 
to lead better lives until they 
have been ‘converted’ in one of 
these seasons of religious excite- 
ment. Consequently that sober 
steady habit of religion which 
Keble advocated is not much in 
request. Times of spiritual dead- 
ness and spiritual turmoil follow 
each other in regular order, the 
winter being usually the ‘ revival’ 
season, and the summer the time 
of deadness. I have heard the 
question asked by the more 
shrewd among the people them- 
selves, ‘Do they think God can 
save souls only in the winter ? 

Another evil result ofthe system 
is, that often those ‘ converted’ at 
revivals, who afterwards fall into 
some sin, do not rise and begin 
again, making even their vices a 
ladder by which they may climb 
heavenwards, as St. Augustine 
says ; but simply make no further 
effort, trusting that the next re- 
vival, when it comes, may set 
matters right. A clerical friend 
of mine, being at Portloe some 
time ago, called at one of the 
cottages, and, after some conversa- 
tion, the woman of the house said 


to him, ‘I have been converted 


three times, sir, and I am waiting 
for the next revival to be con- 
verted again.’ From this inade- 
quate conception of the Christian 
life it comes to pass that a very 
large proportion of those converted 
are at the end of a year found 
to be, in religious phraseology, 
* backsliders.’ 

Many of the expressions used 
at Cornish prayer-meetings are 
extremely grotesque. Forexample, 
hardly any but a native would 
understand what a man meant 
when he prayed that he might be 
kept ‘from shimshanking into the 
holes and corners.’ This was 
simply the man’s way of asking 
that he might be kept from doing 
anything wrong. Again, it is 
rather trying to one’s gravity to 
hear a man allude to a certain 
unmentionable personage as ‘ould 
smutty feaace.’ About the time 
I heard this remark, and in the 
same parish, there was a good deal 
of rivalry between the Dissenting 
fishermen and those attending the 
church. The former annoyed the 
latter intensely by accusing them 
of praying at their meeting that 
‘the devil might be hanged.’ Less 
primitive people would have 
laughed at such an absurd charge ; 
but our friends regarded it quite 
seriously, and one of them took 
occasion to allude to it thus in 
his prayer: ‘They have been say- 
ing that we prayed that the devil 
might be hanged; aw, and a good 
job too ef eh was hanged! [I 
mention this to show how un- 
sophisticated these men are. They 
are wont to be very personal in 
their prayers. One evening a man 
brought two of his comrades with 
him, and in his prayer put forth 
this petition, ‘ Lord, convert they 
two men ovver there in the 
cornder.’ Our old friend, Uncle 
Peter, sometimes astonished 
strangers during the service in 
church by giving vent toaloud and 
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prolonged ‘Aw!’ An uninitiated 
person would naturally imagine 
that the old gentleman was taken 
seriously ill. Nothing of the kind. 
This was simply his way of show- 
ing his appreciation of the sermon, 
or of manifesting his sense of the 
wickedness of the world. Uncle 
Peter, uncouth in manner and 
somewhat grotesque in expression, 
is after all a splendid specimen of 
a pious Cornish fisherman—in- 
dustrious, honest, open-hearted, 
and devout. 

Another original character Iam 
acquainted with is quite as pecu- 
liar in his religious exercises as 
those mentioned abeve. I once 
heard him gravely relate in his 
prayer that before he left home he 
had the misfortune to step on the 
eat’s tail, which caused the ani- 
mal to turn round and ‘scrow’ 
(scratch) him. From this inter- 
esting incident he proceeded to 
enforce the moral that we must 
keep our tempers under control, 
lest, like the cat, we turn and 
‘scrow those who step on our 
tails. Not long ago he com- 
menced his prayer in this fashion, 
speaking, as usual, in a kind of 
chant: ‘Jes now I seed Cap'n 
Maddick wiping his spectacles, 
and I beginned to think how 
good the Lord es to tach men to 
meaake glass so that people can 
see when they git ould.’ Once I 
heard him become still more pain- 
fully personal. ‘1 dreeamt last 
night that I seed Brother William 
Collins staling my oysters, and I 
said, “ What are ee staling my 
oysters for?’’ (the last word in 
each clause being prolonged on a 
very high note.) ‘ Bless the Lord, 
he dedn stale ‘em at all; and 
here he es, and here we are all 
together.’ The sensations of the 
‘ brother’ thus alluded to were pro- 
bably the reverse of pleasant. This 
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‘granfer’ is a real rough diamond 
well worth going some distance to 
havea chat with. Ifany one of my 
tourist readers should come to Fal- 
mouth, and should cross the har- 
bour to St. Mawes in the steamer 
Wotton, let him ask the captain 
(who, by the way, is ‘granfer’s’ 
grandson) to show him ‘ Granfer 
Jenking,’ and he will see for him- 
self a genuine unsophisticated 
Cornishman of the best type. 

Comparatively few of the older 
fishermen are able to read more 
than a few favourite chapters of 
the Bible, and perhaps Wesley’s 
hymns. Compulsory education is 
now introducing a knowledge of 
standard writers, and newspapers 
are beginning to be generally 
read. In consequence old pecu- 
liarities are being gradually 
dropped, and quaint words and 
sayings are slowly disappearing. 
I do not quarrel with the change ; 
too much knowledge cannot be 
diffused if it be of the right kind ; 
but with the spread of knowledge 
the antique piquant characteristics 
of races disappear, and one cannot 
help feeling a sentimental regret 
that the one must be purchased at 
the cost of the other. 

To preserve some of these traits 
of a primitive people is not alto- 
gether a useless or ignoble task. 
And in these days, when men are, 
as it were, turned out of a great 
factory, formed in the same mould, 
and stamped with the Birming- 
ham mark, it is refreshing to find 
some originality left in the world, 
some of Nature’s own children 
still bearing the impress of Na- 
ture’s own seal. How far the 
picture of Cornish fishermen which 
I have attempted to paint is life- 
like, it is for others to judge. At 
all events, it is a copy from the 
original. J. 1 
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Ovt of the crowd of tourists which 
annually inundates the Lake Dis- 
trict comparatively few stay at 
Coniston. Generally speaking, 
it is made merely the object of a 
day’s excursion by char-d-bane or 
coach from Windermere, Amble- 
side, or Grasmere ; the usual rou- 
tine being a sail ‘down the middle 
and up again’ in the steam gon- 
dola, a rush by rail to Furness 
Abbey, or (more rarely) the as- 
cent of the Old Man mountain. 
Perhaps it is owing to their 
breathless method of ‘sight-seeing’ 
(so-called) that Coniston often 
fails to receive its due meed of 
admiration. These toil-worn tour- 
ists, in the effort to ‘do’ every- 
thing, have no leisure to enjoy 
anything ; and to such hurried 
glances, methinks, none of Na- 
ture’s truest charms and inner 
secrets are ever disclosed. Few, 
save the dwellers by that quiet 
lake, have an idea of the variety 
and grandeur of the surrounding 
scenery.’ There are wild preci- 
pices and gloomy tarns, hidden 
away in its mountain fastnesses, 
second to none in the whole dis- 
trict ; and the picturesque beauty 
of the intersecting valleys, which 
divide range from range, can 
scarcely be surpassed. An almost 
endless variety of walks, plenty 
of mountaineering, good fishing, 
excellent and safe boating (the 
lake being remarkably free from 
sudden squalls), pure bracing air, 
and inexhaustible subjects for the 
sketch - book,—these are what 
Coniston has to offer, and yet not 
a few persons have expressed sur- 
prise at our finding anything to 


do there! I have a vivid remem- 
brance of our first sight of Conis- 
ton when we emerged from the 
station and gazed down over the 
fair valley lying at our feet. A 
very Garden of Eden it looked, 
fenced in from rough winds by a 
rocky rampart of purple crags, 
each cranny and fissure therein 
making crisp shadow-marks in the 
clear evening sunshine which lit 
up the green pastures below, 
glittered in dazzling lines of light 
upon the still waters of the lake, 
cast long shadows from the wooded 
knolls and dark fir-groves, and 
gleamed on white houses dotted 
here and there amid trees and 
hedgerows. Strictly speaking, 
there is no particular village, un 
less the straggling cottages along 
the Torver-road, or the few dwell- 
ings which cluster round the little 
whitewashed church, may be 
called so. For the most part the 
houses and farms are scattered 
pleasantly up and down on the 
lower spurs of the hills, shops 
and lodgings being alike few and 
far between. The lake lies cradled 
in green fells at a considerably 
lower level, but can be reached in 
a few minutes from almost any 
part of Church Coniston ; and the 
large Waterbead Hotel stands up- 
on its margin, about half a mile 
from the village. Behind the 
latter (as represented by the 
church, post-office, and Crown 
Hotel) a deep gorge opens out, 
rurming far up into the heart of 
the mountains, that graceful peak 
which closes the vista being the 
Old Man himself; and a glimmer 
of foamy water, hurrying along 
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the bottom of the glen, may be 
seen between the intervening foli- 
age. That is the Miner's Ghyll, 
and a delightful stroll up the path 
on either side of the beck will 
bring you to the lower Falls, 
a broad cataract, crossed by a 
single arch, whence there is a 
charming retrospective view of 
Coniston Lake and its opposite 
fells. The Old Man and his 
attendants rise now right ahead ; 
the path to the summit turns off 
just here, and can be traced nearly 
all the way; it is by no means 
difficult, though steep, and the 
ascent is well worth the toil on a 
clear day, the views beth half-way 
up and from the cairn being ex- 
ceedingly fine and extensive over 
land and sea. The small tarn of 
Low Water is passed, not far be- 
low, under a slate-quarry ; anda 
glimpse is caught of 


Water, a large and beautiful lake, 
lying in a deep hollow between 


Wetherlam and Carrs. A prac- 
tical mountaineer can walk along 
the ridge in that direction from 
the top of the Old Man and strike 
down the cliffs to this tarn, but 
the descent is a rough one. Levers 
Water should, however, be visited 
by all, and can easily be reached 
by tolerable walkers from below ; 
a well-marked path leads up from 
the copper-mines, and, leaving its 
great wheels and heaps of débris 
beneath, keeps alongside the tor- 
rent, which, issuing from the lake 
above, takes a series of leaps in 
its progress down the valley. We 
were fond of spending long hours 
up at Levers Water, exploring the 
wild recesses of its rocky walls ; 
and I know few grander glimpses 
of Nature in her sternest mood 
than may be had hereabouts, espe- 
cially under the shattered crags 
of weird Buckbarrow, between 
which and the Old Man a great 
gulf yawns. Truly, amid scenes 
like these ‘the deep places of the 
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earth’ and ‘the strength of the 
hills’ gain a fresh significance, 
There is a disused copper-mine 
up here, the shafts of which are 
said to extend under the lake, 
and a glance should be given in- 
to some of its uncanny-looking 
holes. From the summit of the 
Old Man the descent is frequently 
made over Gaits Water, a gloomy 
little tarn, overshadowed by mag- 
nificent crags; and from there 
a breezy walk across furze and 


. moorland, commanding wide pros- 


pects, leads downward to Coniston, 
which is regained close to the 
railway-station. There is a famous 
expedition for active walkers over 
Walney Scar into the Duddon 
Valley ; Gaits Water and Blind 
(or Dead) Tarn—so called because 
no stream issues therefrom—are 
left high up on the right hand 
and unseen, but they can be visited 
by deviating from the regular 
track across the fells. On gain- 
ing the top of the ridge, just 
under the peak of Walney Scar, 
a striking and wonderful scene is 
disclosed. The lonely vale of 
Seathwaite lies stretched far be- 
low, watered by the Seathwaite 
beck and Duddon river, its few 
scattered farms showing like white 
specks upon a green carpet, where 
boulders of rock are strewn at 
random as by giant hands ; while 
above rise the ‘strong mountains,’ 
wave upon wave, the mighty 
crests of the Scawfell and Enner- 
dale groups peering up over the 
nearer stony heights. You cannot 
mistake your road down, for it 
lies in view all the way beside 
the tumbling beck. It is worth 
while to walk down the soli- 
tary valley as far as the little 
inn at Newfield, where the 
waters meet, and Wordsworth’s 
‘stepping-stones’ may be recog- 
nised. You will pass the tiny 
church and parsonage, looking, 
in their trim neatness, a very 
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oasis in the desert. Here ‘ Won- 
derful Walker’ lived for sixty- 
seven years as curate, schoolmas- 
ter, doctor, farmer, and brewer ; 
spun the wool for his pulpit-hang- 
ings, made his own clothes and 
his parishioners’ wills, and was 
* passing rich on’ less than ‘ forty 
pounds a year.’ His grave may 
be seen under the old yew-tree 
yonder, and the simple record 
thereon of his name and age 
(ninety-three) suffices ; for is not 
his epitaph in the ‘ Excursion’ ? 
Hardy pedestrians frequently walk 
up to the head of Seathwaite, and 
cross the Wrynose Pass (by the 
Three Shire Stones which mark 
the junction of Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Lancashire) 
into Langdale, returning through 
Tilberthwaite to Coniston. 
Seathwaite Tarn is another of 
the lovely solitary lakelets be- 
neath the Old Man’s shadow, and 
‘the peace that dwells among the 
lonely hills’ reigns here undis- 
turbed ; for it is rarely visited, 
owing to its remete position, in a 
vast coom between Grey Friars 
and Old Man; but the angler 
will find excellent sport therein, 
as trout and char abound in-its 
waters. We spent a summer's 
day wandering over that whole 
range in search of this tarn, get- 
ting crag-fast now and then; but 
our fainting spirits upheld by 
the conviction that no tourist had 
ever before penetrated into these 
far-away recesses; and when at 
length the long narrow lake, with 
its one islet close to the edge, 
greeted our eyes, it was decided 
to call the latter the Isle of St. 
Senanus in honour of two of our 
party ; for surely never till now 
did woman’s foot tread its shores, 
An easier way to reach this tarn 
is by following the stream from 
the head of Gaits Water—in truth 
the becks are no bad guides to 
the mountaineer, if he has a toler- 
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able notion of: the watershed of 
the neighbourhood. 

A ramble along the top of Long 
Crag is thoroughly enjoyable, and 
can be undertaken by those who 
have not time or inclination for 
greater ascents; the best way is 
from behind the Far End cottages, 
where a sheep-track is seen wind- 
ing upwards amongst rock and 
fern. When the top is once 
gained, miles of comparatively 
level walking tempt one to roam 
about over the springy moorland, 
a glorious panorama stretching 
out below to the far horizon, 
bounded by distant Ingleborough 
in Yorkshire, and westward by 
the glittering expanse of More- 
cambe Bay. Some will be dis- 
posed to walk on to the summit 
of great Wetherlam, which is 
easily reached from here, or a 
descent may be made into Til- 
berthwaite down the Ghyll; or 
in a contrary direction by a minia- 
ture pass into the Miner’s Valley 
at the Blue Quarry. Herds of 
wild goats live up on these crags ; 
they are so shy that they are sel- 
dom captured save in very severe 
weather, when the cold drives 
them down to milder regions, and 
even after being tamed they are 
apt to stray back to their old 
companions. They look pictur- 
esque as they stand on some 
point of rock peering down at 
you, or chase across an elevated 
ridge. We used to call one for- 
midable-looking old fellow the 
unicorn, one horn being deficient. 

But if we linger so long upon 
the hills we shall have no time 
for the dales, and chief among 
them ranks beauteous Tilber- 


thwaite, with its ever-varying com- 
binations of mountain, wood, rock, 
and streamlet, and last, not least, 
its wondrous Ghyll—unlike all 
others—where, in a huge cleft of 
Wetherlam, a torrent leaps sheer 
down the chasm, and then makes 

















its way over rock and boulder be- 
tween the dark walls of its prison 
for nearly half a mile before reach- 
ing open daylight at the mouth of 
the Ghyll. About twenty plank- 
bridges and ladders have been 
thrown across the narrow ravine 
from side to side, to enable visi- 
tors to reach the fall; we were 
told that this curious Ghyll was 
the chance discovery of a quarry- 
man not so very many years ago. 
Minute particles of gold are found 
hereabouts in the copper ore, and 
rare ferns may be gathered amid 
the masses of slaty rubble just 
outside. The view towards the 
Grasmere and Langdale moun- 
tains from the slate terrace here 
is very charming ; indeed, at eve 

step in Tilberthwaite the eye is 
arrested by fresh beauty, and the 
paths which run up from Yew- 
dale on either side of the valley 
should be thoroughly explored. 
Botb lead into Little (or, as they 
phrase it, ‘ Lile’) Langdale, that 
on the left bank of the stream 
being the most direct from Conis- 
ton, and no good walker ought 
to miss this glorious excursion 
through the three vales of Yew- 
dale, Tilberthwaite, and Little 
Langdale. The distance is short- 
ened and finer views are gained 
by taking the higher road near 
the head of Tilberthwaite, which 
crosses the fells, and descends not 
far from Little Langdale Tarn. 
We are still under the shadow of 
the Old Man and his twin-brother 
Wetherlam, which loom up grand- 
ly on the left, and by and by the 
Wrynose Pass is espied winding 
above the lonely farm of Fell- 
foot. Another mile, and we are 
on classic ground, for here is the 
‘little lowly vale uplifted high,’ 
and the ‘liquid pool’ of the ‘ Ex- 
cursion ; but Blea Tarn no longer 
lies in a ‘ treeless nook,’ for the 
overhanging crag has been thickly 
planted with firs. And, Oshade 
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of Wordsworth’s Solitary, his ‘one 
bare dwelling’ is now inhabited 
by so canny a dalesman that toll 
is demanded, upon the very 
smallest pretence, from the passer- 
by. Never shall I forget my 
amazement when, seated by the 
wayside about half a mile from 
his cottage, I was coolly informed 
by this lord of the manor that if 
I took a sketch of the lake I 
must pay him ashilling! Shortly 
afterwards, when his dog barked, 
and wakened the wonderful 
echoes, which sounded like a 
whole pack of hounds yelling far 
up in the mountains, we fully ex- 
pected to be charged as for cartes- 
de-visite—half-a-crown for the 
first bark, and sixpence for every 
echo. 

The ‘two huge peaks’ of the 
Langdale Pikes tower up finely 
here; and, before retracing his 
steps to Coniston, the tourist will 
do well to proceed a short way 
beyond the tarn and have a look 
down into Mickleden, which, 
encircled by lofty mountains, 
separates the Great and Little 
Langdales. Another delightful 
ramble may be taken along the 
further side of Tilberthwaite, 
past Holme Ground, and up by a 
track amid fragrant gorse and 
heather across Oxenfell into Yew- 
dale ; the views from the ridge of 
Oxenfell are superb, and before 
leaving Tilberthwaite a peep into 
@ great slate-quarry, where the 
trucks are raised and lowered by 
water-power, will interest many. 

The roads on either side of 
Coniston Lake are inviting, and 
though that along its eastern 
shore commands the best views, 
there are pleasant spots between 
Coniston and Torver, and some 
quaint old farmhouses can be seen 
by making a détour from the main 
road, up to Spoon Hall, Outrake 
Farm, and others. But perhaps 
one of the prettiest walks is to 
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Tarn Hows, or the ‘ Lily Tarn’ as 
we used to call it, from the pro- 
fusion of water-lilies upon its sur- 
face. It lies up amongst green 
hills beyond the head of the lake, 
and the pleasantest route is by a 
woodland road through Mr. Mar- 
shall’s grounds. Gradually bend- 
ing upwards, grand views of Con- 
iston Lake, overshadowed by the 
Old Man and Wetherlam, are 
disclosed upon looking back ; 
while the lovely vale of Yewdale, 
with its velvet turf and few 
white farms, set in clumps of 
sycamores and clipped yews, and 
sheltered by nearly perpendicular 
crags, lies stretched at your feet. 
Fresh peaks and ranges come 
into view at each step of the 
ascent, and soon the tarn is seen 
in a deep basin below you, its 
many creeks and inlets suggesting 
the fact that two or three pools 
are now merged in one. Rock, 
heather, and feathery larch-plan- 
tations adorn the surrounding 
slopes, while above and beyond, 
‘Alps on Alps’ arise in a vast 
encircling chain, almost all the 
highest mountains of the district 
being visible, including Scawfell 
and the ‘mighty Helvellyn,’ and 
we could even trace our path to 
the summit of the latter on a clear 
day. Our favourite method of 
descent from Tarn Hows was by 
the little fir-clad ravine where the 
stream escapes, and tumbles down 
a miniature glen, its highest leap 
being named St. Mary’s Waterfall. 
The path emerges from this leafy 
gorge justopposite Yew-tree Farm, 
and after paying your respects to 
the venerable tree which gives its 
title to the dale, you can keep on 
through the copse under Raven 
Crag, and regain the turnpike 
road at High Yewdale Farm. The 
latter is the scene of Mrs, Gaskell’s 
story, Half a Lifetime Ago, and 
never fails to exact a passing 
tribute of admiration ; a pleasant 
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path across cornfields from here 
to Low Yewdale will be found 
shorter than the main road home- 
wards. Especially noticeable from 
these meadows are the Yewdale 
crags, and after heavy rains their 
rifted front is streaked with tor- 
rents ; one of these casual visitants 
sometimes presents a magnificent 
appearance for a few hours, and 
is called the White Ghyll. 

Most persons will enjoy the 
walk to Hawkshead by High 
Cross, whence the prospect on 
all sides is very beautiful, and 
Hawkshead itself, the ‘market- 
village,’ with its queer little 
streets, and fine old church crown- 
ing the hill round which the town 
is built, will well repay a visit. 
From the churchyard a remark- 
ably good view is obtained; and 
who will not glance at the ancient 
grammar-school for Wordsworth’s 
sake, or at that small house point- 
ed out as his sometime dwelling? 
Esthwaite Water lies close at 
hand, amid quiet rural scenery— 
a trifle tame after Coniston. 

We have left the Furness ex- 
eursion for the last, but no one 
will miss the opportunity of visit- 
ing these ruins, second to none in 
England save Fountains Abbey. 
Who that has ever seen them can 
forget the first impression of those 
majestic walls rising amongst 
embowering woods from the cen- 
tre of the sweet secluded dell, the 
rosy tint of the stone contrasting 
with the emerald verdure around ? 
Those old Cistercians always chose 
some beautiful sequestered spot 
for their monastic retreats, and 
surely none more suited for the 
purpose than this, shut in from 
the outer world by Nature’s own 
hand. Once upon a time the 
glorious buildings extended across 
the whole stretch of greensward, 
and the thoughtful observer may 
still, even in their decay, gain a 
fair idea of their former size and 

















splendour by tracing out the plan 
of the whole, and carrying his eye 
from the four grand pillars which 
supported the central tower of 
the church, along nave, choir, 
and transept, and still on to 
chapter-house, cloisters, refectory, 
guest-chapel, till the wonder 
grows, and admiration gives place 
to reverence. Some portions look 
as fresh as if long centuries had 
not passed since the founder, 
Earl Stephen (whose bust, with 
that of his gentle consort, looks 
down to-day from the chancel 
walls), usurped the throne of Eng- 
land, thus belying the fair promise 
of his pious aspirations, as set 
forth in the foundation-charter of 
the Abbey. Hours may be spent 
here, musing over clustered pillars, 
sculptured doorways, and quaintly- 
carved tomb effigies ; and imagina- 
tion will people the roofless walls 
again with their first occupants 
—white-robed Norman monks, 
chanting Misereres, and dreaming 
perchance of their own far-distant 
Savigny. 

And now, before closing, what 
shall be said of fair Coniston Lake? 
Those who have only seen it from 
its western shores can form little 
idea of its beauty when viewed 
from the opposite fells, where the 
mountains group grandly in the 
background, above purple crags 
and rich woods and hills and 
nestling cottages, all pictured be- 
low in the calm waters. Nowhere 
is the view more charming than 
near Brantwood, but though we 
have ever reckoned ourselves 
amongst the admirers of John 
Ruskin, a wholesome dread of 
appearing in the next number 
of Fors Clavigera as the worst 
specimens of the British tourist 
kept us always at a distance 
from the territory of the illustri- 
ous ‘Oxford Graduate.’ To our 
thinking, the real way to see the 
lake is to take your boat and row 
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about leisurely from point to point, 
anchoring now in one of the deep 
bays which indent its shores, and 
now gliding along in mid-channel 
over glassy depths, wherein you 
watch sky, clouds, and mountains, 
in a mysterious under-world. Or, 
if the weather is hot, lay down 
your oars, and float about at your 
own sweet will undisturbed, for 
rarely will other pleasure boats 
be passed. This absence of the 
inevitable tourist gives Coniston 
Lake its peculiar quietude—a 
charm which Windermere and 
queenly Derwent Water lack in 
the height of the season. We 
used to spend days on the water, 
sometimes rowing six miles down 
to Nibthwaite at the foot of the 
lake, cruising about en passant 
amongst the tiny islets which 
cluster round Peel Island, where 
lovely vistas oflake and mountains 
are seen between red rock and 
dusty fir-clumps, sometimes fish- 
ing in the bays at the mouth of 
the becks, sometimes landing on 
Fir Island, and encamping there 
for hours under the trees, sketch- 
ing, perhaps, or lading our boat 
with water-lilies. Often we dined 
‘on board,’ floating idly with the 
current the while; and then we 
would pull homewards in the 
cool dewy evening, frequently 
landing at the Old Hall, for the 
sake of the pleasant saunter through 
its fields back to the village. The 
Hall is now only a farmhouse, 
but the wide casements and mas- 
sive ivy-clad chimneys (almost 
like round towers) lend dignity 
to the building, aided by the fine 
trees which fringe its deep bay, 
and stretch behind the house—the 
remnants of its ancient deer-park. 
A wooded mound close by is 
called the ‘ Hagg,’ which, forget- 
ful of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘dark 
hag,’ puzzled us sorely at first. 
If you round the long point which 
runs out beyond the Hall fields, 
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‘you will come upon a tempting 
rock-strewn beach, where, under 
spreading trees, with the water 
lapping at your feet, you may sit 
in perfect seclusion. Later in 
the season we used to make grand 
blackberrying voyages, starting 
with a cargo of empty cans and 
baskets, and landing wherever 
the fells promised a rich harvest 
on their sunny slopes. Words 
would fail to paint the splendours 
of a moonlight or clear s 

night on the lake; best of all, I 
think I loved it when flying 
clouds flitted now and again across 
the moon’s disc, casting ghostly 
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shadows over the whitened hills, 
and leaving spaces of shade and 
shine on the still water, while 
glittering fish leapt up and made 
sparkles of light on the surface. 
The work-a-day world craves 
with thirsty longing for a quiet 
spot and a whiff of pure air. Per- 
haps some of my readers, sick of 
the din and throng, will be tempted 
to seek refreshment by wandering 
over the hills and far away under 
the shadow ofthe Old Man. For 
them, as for ourselves, may a 
literal fulfilment of the sweet old 
words ever be found, ‘ The moun- 
tains also shall bring peace.’ 





TO A MODERN LYDIA. 


—_»p——_ 


Lean Lydia, in plaintive tones 
I ask, Why act so cruel a part? 
Why do you seek to ruin Jones 
With much high art? 


No more across the tennis-nets 

He swiftly serves the twisting ball ; 
Both boat and saddle he forgets, 

Or finds them pall. 


For now he shuns all wholesome food, 

On rice croquettes his lunch can make ; 
And fears, as if *twere viper’s blood, 

A good beefsteak. 


Behold the stalwart athlete stands 
With wondering half-averted sight, 
A china teapot in his hands, 
In rapt delight. 


In Claude no beauty will he see, 
But stares with reverential mien 
At Giggler’s so-called symphony 
In pink and green. 


O beauty of the waspish waist, 
I’ve long forsworn your school intense ; 
My only guides are decent taste 
And—common sense. 





